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T is a curious illustration of the capricious and perverse practice of 
that tribunal of posterity, to whose justice appeal is so frequently 
made, that, in this the pre-eminently scientific century, the name of Reid 
should have been so frequently mentioned with depreciation, and that, 
in particular, his philosophy of perception should have obtained so little 
recognition and applause. Of the fact, no better proof could be required 
than this, that Professor Huxley, one of the most candid and well- 
informed physicists of the day, far above the vulgar English prejudice 
against metaphysics (though not, perhaps, superior to the temptation of 
appealing to it on occasion), and reasonably entitled to the rank, not 
only of physicist, but of philosopher, has published within the year a 
volume, small but comprehensive, on Hume, in which the name of Reid 
does not once occur ; and that this omission has been passed over, without 
the slightest remark, by almost the entire body of the English press, 
The case was not materially altered by the publication, in a leading 
Review, of a lecture by Professor Huxley on the philosophy of the 
senses, which lecture may be looked upon as supplementary to his mono- 
graph on Hume ; for, though the name of Reid is indeed mentioned in 
the lecture, it is mentioned with scornful depreciation, and the old charge 
against him—of having sacrificed philosophy on the shrine of popular 
ignorance, under the guise of common sense, a charge implicitly refuted 
by all the eminent German and French philosophers who have adhered 
to Reid, and explicitly and conclusively by Sir William Hamilton—is 
repeated. 

To me, after very careful and long consideration, Reid’s philosophy of 
the senses, the philosophy of immediate perception, appears to be as well 
grounded, and every whit as important, as Newton’s philosophy of the solar 
system ; but whether it is correct or not, it seems at least to deserve 
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respect from men of science. To put its case at the lowest, it is an 
attempt to perform, for science, the service of placing it on a philosophical 
basis. Reid may have failed to prove the trustworthiness of the senses ; 
but what is all modern science, except a chronicle of the laws of matter 
as observed by the senses—a systematic examination and cross-examina- 
tion of testimony as to the facts of nature presented by the senses? If 
Hume was right as against Reid, knowledge is nothing more than the 
accumulation of shadows cast by shadows,—of ideas derived from impres- 
sions, —which impressions come from some purely hypothetical and 
imaginary something, called by the vulgar “matter.” As that which 
casts the original shadowy impression is a nothing vulgarly called matter, 
so that which receives the shadowy impression is, according to Hume, 
also a nothing vulgarly called “mind.” The great sceptic made a clean 
sweep ; and those philosophers of the sensational school who have followed 
Hume have, in very truth, written elaborate books to state the laws of 
non-existent matter and of non-existent mind. In other words, the 
argumentation of Hume tended to show that science has no rational 
basis, no certitude worthy to be called philosophical, no instruments 
that are not illusive, no subject-matter that is not a fleeting shadow. 
And the object of Reid was, to vindicate the man of science, to 
prove him to be no groper among dreams, but a searcher into truth. 
Reid’s philosophy of perception is a demonstration that science may be 
believed ; that the external world in which science works is not the 
product of phantasy, but the original stuff from which all phantasies 
are derived ; not the offspring of dreams, but the reality of which all 
dreams are reflections ; not the impression, the idea, the image of an 
inconceivable something, but that very something, conceivable or incon- 
ceivable, itself. If Reid’s philosophy of perception is not true, sciéntific 
men may assuredly wish it to be true, inasmuch as their operations take its 
truth for granted ; and, so long as it is true, science may claim, not only 
to be a servant of all work, useful in the culinary department, but a 
handmaid of truth, a priestess ministering in the temple of knowledge. 
Every man of science, let him sneer at Reid as he please, is practically a 
disciple of Reid; and every new fact, whether it takes the form of a star 
gliding into a telescope’s field of vision, or of a fossil animalcule detected 
by the microscope, is a fresh attestation of the simple, yet sublime and 
infinitely important, principle established by Reid—that this nature on 
which we look out, this universe, from constellation to dewdrop, is not 
a web woven by human sense or human brain,—not an edifice reared out 
of impressions and ideas existing only in the mind of man,—but a fact, 
independent of man and his imaginings, which he can neither make nor 
in any essential sense modify, but which, if he is modest and rational, 
he can with confidence perceive, and with certitude know. 

It is by viewing it in relation to science, that the exact purport and 
right application of Reid’s philosophy of immediate or presentative per- 
ception can be discerned. Reid had no ambition to be a fathomer of 
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ontological mysteries. He made no pretensions to give, in any sense 
whatever, an ontological definition of matter. It was with Bacon, in the 
character of a humble follower, that he loved to associate himself ; and he 
claimed no more than to have taught men to read in the book of nature 
with more clearness of sight and calmness of intelligence than it was pos- 
sible for them, under the influence of the dominant philosophy, to attain. 
He virtually alleged that philosophers, by interposing a figment of their 
own between man and nature, had clouded and mystified both matter and 
mind ; and we have only to open this monograph of Professor Huxley’s 
on Hume, to convince ourselves that those who persist in accepting the 
position of the philosophers against whom Reid contended are still, the 
moment they look up from their mere empirical experiments, and 
attempt to give a rational account of their proceedings, involved in the 
bewilderment and mystification from which Reid believed himself to have 
delivered them. It is bold to make such an assertion respecting a 
thinker so lucid and so sagacious as Professor Huxley, and I must at 
once state the evidence on which it is based. 

Professor Huxley holds, with Hume, that the senses afford us merely 
impressions of objects perceived, and that we have no rational method 
of connecting these impressions with an external reality. He takes an 
instance from the sense of smell. The scent is a pure and mere sensation. 
Say it is the sensation of musk odour. Professor Huxley, glancing at the 
disciples of Reid and Hamilton with a smile of contemptuous pity, asks 
how any man can be so stupid as to affirm that this odour, which may 
proceed from a lady’s handkerchief, from a musk plant, from a musk 
pear, from a musk rat, or from a musk ox, either informs us as to 
whence it proceeds, or possesses any resemblance to a handkerchief, a 
plant, a fruit, or a redent or ruminant animal? I think I have rather 
heightened than lessened the difficulty as presented by Professor 
Huxley ; and if my readers think, for the moment, that Professor 
Huxley’s question, with reference to the sense of smell, admits of but 
one answer—to wit, that it reveals to us no objective reality—I beg to 
remind them, first, that unless this answer were subtly plausible, it 
would not have been returned by philosophers so keen-sighted as 
Berkeley and Hume; and secondly, that the sense of smell is that 
which, of all the five, affords the best vantage-ground to the denier of 
presentative or immediate perception. 

Specious, however, as is the reasoning by which the sense of smell 
may be represented as refuting the proposition that we immediately 
perceive the external world, it is no more than specious ; and I shall not 
shrink from giving, in the sequel, an account of it. Meanwhile, I refer 
to it only in order to point out how completely, by reference to smell, 
the connection may seem to be cut away between man and the physical 
_ universe ; and how effectually philosophers may confuse themselves and 
others, by asking how the reality of an external world can be inferred 
from the experience of sensations which have no more resemblance to 
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any realities whatever, than a musk-smell in a lady’s handkerchief has 
to a musk-ox. 

The mystification in which the view of Hume and Professor Huxley 
involves them is strikingly illustrated when we consider their doctrine 
as to the relation between impressions of sensation, on the one hand, 
and ideas on the other. The impressions of sensation, they tell us, 
generate ideas. Impressions, we may figuratively say, are the grass, ideas 
the hay. The musk-smell is an impression ; our recollection, or conception, 
or imagination of musk-smell is an idea; and knowledge consists of 
garnered ideas and their relations. Hume prefers the word “ perception ” 
to the word “idea,” but this is his meaning. The process by which 
impressions generate ideas is called by Professor Huxley “ideation.” We 
carry it on perpetually. We perform it in our dreams as well as in our 
waking moments. And what is the difference between the impressions and 
the ideas? Hume answers that the difference consists in relative strength 
or vivacity ; and this answer Professor Huxley defends, and, I presume, 
adopts. “Hume,” he says, “has been criticised for making the distinc- 
tion of impressions and ideas to depend upon their relative strength or 
vivacity. Yet it would be hard to point out any other character by which 
the things signified can be distinguished. Any one who has paid atten- 
tion to the curious subject of what are called ‘ subjective sensations’ will 
be familiar with examples of the extreme difficulty which sometimes attends 
the discrimination of ideas of sensation from impressions of sensation, when 
the ideas are very vivid, or the impressions are faint. Who has not ‘fancied’ 
he heard a noise ; or has not explained inattention to a real sound by 
saying, ‘I thought it was nothing but my fancy’? Even healthy 
persons are much more liable to both visual and auditory spectra—that 
is, ideas of vision and sound so vivid that they are taken for new im- 
pressions—than is commonly supposed ; and, in some diseased states, 
ideas of sensible objects may assume all the vividness of reality.” 

That is to say, the distinction between the wall which we see over 
the way, and the wall of which we have dreamed, or the wall which 
we have imagined, is simply a distinction in vividness of impression. 
Obviously, therefore, the three walls have a like claim to be considered 
real ; or rather, there is no sense in which any of them can be con- 
sidered real, except as a thing of the mind. If we were to come upon 
Professor Huxley in the laboratory or dissecting room, and to ask 
him how he knows that a new elementary substance which we presume 
him to have just discovered, or a new nerve which we suppose him to 
have just laid bare, is not a “subjective sensation,” a thing generated 
in his own mind, an idea as unlike any external reality as the smell 
of musk is‘unlike a musk ox, he would be forced to say that he could 
give no answer. Hume's answer, under like circumstances, would have 
been that he did not trouble himself with metaphysical subtleties, but 
turned to common sense, and was quite sure enough, for all practical 
purposes, that the newly-discovered elementary substance and the newly- 
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discovered nerve were not ideal images, but facts. I doubt whether 
Professor Huxley is quite so intrepid as Hume, or whether he would 
not think it somewhat derogatory to his dignity, as a man of science, 
to confess that, on Hume’s principles and his own, no satisfactory reason 
can be given for believing in the reality of scientific discoveries any more 
than in the reality of dreams and fancies. Commending, for example, 
the recent services of physical science in favour of truth, and against super- 
stition, Professor Huxley says that, “in the course of the last fifty years, 
‘science’ has brought to the front an inexhaustible supply of heavy artillery 
of a new pattern, warranted to drive solid bolts of fact through the 
thickest skulls.” But he tells us that those bolts of fact are distinguished 
only by the vivacity of their impression from the spectra of dreams, and I 
soberly maintain that I have derived as vivid impressions from appearances 
seen in dreams as from things seen with my open eyes. Where, 
then, have his “bolts of fact” come from? He sharply reprimands 
“pure metaphysicians” for attempting to “base the theory of know- 
ing upon supposed necessary and universal truths, and for assert- 
ing that scientific observation is impossible, unless such truths are already 
known or implied ; which, to those who are not ‘pure metaphysicians,’ 
seems very much as if one should say that the fall of a stone cannot be 
observed, unless the law of gravitation is already in the mind of the 
observer.” But it surely is not absurd, even in a pure metaphysician, 
to decline attaching much importance to acts of observation, say, on 
falling stones, if we are aware of no distinction between falling stones 
observed in sleep, and falling stones observed when awake, except relative 
vivacity of impression, the vivacity being about as often on the side of 
the dream as on that of the experiment. If Professor Huxley has 
happened to dream of being overwhelmed by an avalanche, he must, I 
take it, have had as vivid an impression of falling stones when asleep, 
as he ever had when awake. 

Now, Reid, if I interpret his theory of perception aright, professed to 
have delivered Hume, and all succeeding philosophers, from the state of 
irrational presumption—irrational dependence upon mere custom—to 
which Hume’s analysis had reduced them ; and the means by which he 
professed to have done this was by isolating the initial act of perception 
from all those things—I purposely choose an indefinite word at present 
—with which it stands in connection. The thing remembered is, he 
pointed out, a remembrance of it—the vision dreamed is reared from 
materials contributed by it—to the picture imagined, it contributes the 
colours—and even the spectres of madness are distortions of its figures, 
or perversions of its facts. Kant called his great work the “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Reid’s philosophy of perception might be called the 
Critique of Objective Reality. Its aim is, to prove that we have satis- 
factory evidence of a world external to ourselves, and real in a sense 
which cannot be alleged of the most distinct imagination or the most 
vivid dream. 
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I care not whether, in performing this service, Reid is considered a 
metaphysician or a man of science. What I conceive him to have done 
was, to observe, in a consummately exact manner, one of the most 
important processes that comes within human ken, and thus to have 
introduced order and truth where defective observation had led to con- 
fusion and error. He pretended, for his own part, to have been simply 
a correct observer. This is recognised by his biographer. “The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Dr. Reid’s philosophy,” says Dugald Stewart, “ is the 
systematical steadiness with which he has adhered, in his inquiries, to that 
plan of investigation which is delineated in the Vovwm Organon, and which 
has been so happily exemplified in physics by Sir Isaac Newton and his 
followers.” Reid always rested his claim to have done anything of value 
in philosophy, upon his having “called in question the common theory of 
ideas, or images in the mind, being the only objects of thought.” The 
italics are Reid’s. Elsewhere, he says that he has inquired into “one 
little corner only of the human mind ; that corner which seems to be 
most exposed to vulgar observation, and to be most easily compre- 
hended ”—namely, that watch-tower of the senses, with its five windows, 
by which mind looks out upon the world of matter. I cannot help 
expressing my wonder that Professor Huxley should have made Reid’s 
modesty the occasion of a sneer at him as dull. Laying no claim to 
creative imagination, and frankly expressing his suspicion of genius 
when the work to be done was, not to build systems, but to observe facts, 
Reid endeavoured, ‘“ by caution and humility,” to escape glittering error, 
and to discern simple truth. But Hamilton reminds us that both Hume 
and Kant entertained much the same suspicion of imaginative genius 
as Reid, and Professor Huxley will hardly pronounce them dull. Nor 
am I likely to err in presuming that, in performing an act of accurate 
observation upon a delicate process of nature, the Professor himself would 
trust rather to the calm eye and cool brain of a Faraday, or a Dalton, 
than to the genius of a Carlyle. 

I shall not, however, affirm that Reid stated his philosophy of per- 
ception in an altogether unexceptionable manner. Hamilton’s defence 
of Reid contains in itself sufficient proof that he was not a lucid or con- 
sistent expounder of his own views, and that he was considerably in error 
as to the relation.in which his philosophy stood to the opinions of pre- 
ceding philosophers, especially of Descartes. Though it is unjust to 
charge him with having turned from philosophy to vulgar prejudice, it 
must, I think, be allowed that the first chapters of his “ Inquiry into the 
Human Mind” have something of an ad captundum tone, and that he 
does not define with precision the relation in which the truth he has to 
announce stands to common sense. The legitimate objections to those 
chapters have, I dare say, been much exaggerated ; but when the last 
reasonable word has been spoken in defence of Reid, an indestructible 
residuum of objection remains. He had a right to say that, since Berkeley 
and Hume had made sensible men turn from philosophy as mere pre- 
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tentious absurdity, he preferred the untrained common sense of the 
crowd to their systems. Hume again and again declares that his 
speculations are the offspring of his brooding fantasy, “born in the 
closet, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of abstraction,” and that, when he 
emerges into the daylight of life, they vanish. Here was a fair opening 
for an ad hominem argument against Hume. But in assailing the ideal 
philosophy, Reid ought to have known what it implied, and ought not 
to have countenanced that misconception of it which is involved in the 
procedure traditionally, but not, I presume, trustworthily, imputed to 
Pyrrho, and which was naively professed, with his usual arrogance, and 
his not unusual ignorance, by Dr. Johnson. 

“ Pyrrho the Elean,” says Reid, “ the father of this philosophy, seems 
to have carried it to greater perfection than any of his successors ; for, 
if we may believe Antigonus the Carystian, quoted by Diogenes Laertius, 
his life corresponded to his doctrine. And, therefore, if a cart ran 
against him, or a dog attacked him, or if he came upon a precipice, he 
would not stir a foot to avoid the danger, giving no credit to his senses.” 
This is futile. The position of the idealist is that we can know nothing 
but what is in our own minds—namely, ideas ; that there is no distinc- 
tion between ideas of imagination, or figures seen in dreams, on the one 
hand, and ideas of sensation, or figures seen with the waking eye, on the 
other, except that of comparative vivacity ; and that, therefore, we have 
no philosophical ground for believing that the world, which we see when 
awake, is real in any other sense than that which is applicable to the 
world we see when asleep. But in the world of sleep we do not run 
against.carts, except as we may run against them in the waking world ; 
that is to say, we run against them with a consciousness of accident. 
The horror of a nightmare depends upon our falling over a precipice, or 
being attacked by an enemy, which the dream-consciousness represents 
as being painful and alarming in the same way in which the waking con- 
sciousness would represent similar occurrences. It may be very absurd to 
call a cart a visualised idea, and to say that it is present only in the mind ; 
but an ideal cart, if it ideally runs against you, can produce an ideal pain, 
which is all, says the ideal philosopher, that a man can be proved, whether 
he be asleep or awake, to suffer. If the idealist had challenged Reid to 
prove that the cause of the pain felt from a cut in the finger was external 
in a sense which could not be asserted of the cause of the much severer 
anguish felt from’ a sword-cut received in a dream, Reid, if we are to 
Judge by what he says in the chapters of the Inquiry now under 
review, would have confessed himself unable to reply. He, in fact, says 
as much. ‘How does a man,” he asks, “know that he is not in a 
delirium ?” His answer is explicit. “I cannot tell.” If the question 
is to be considered as merely personal—if the problem is to teach the 
individual madman that he is mad—Reid’s reply is unobjectionable but 
irrelevant. But if his reply is a confession that his philosophy offers no 
test by which the spectres of delirium can be distinguished from the 
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objects of reality, then those who believe him to have done good service 
to the cause of truth and intellectual progress must be prepared to 
defend him against himself. In point of fact, he has elsewhere supplied 
the means for his own vindication. In his special investigation of the 
trustworthiness of the senses, he has justly discriminated between their 
normal and their abnormal states ; and to him it is peculiarly competent 
to distinguish between sanity and insanity, because he appeals to the 
common sense, the deliberate judgment, of the race, and professes to say 
what it is that a sound mind, looking through the sense-organs of a 
sound body, can observe in nature. The reply to Reid’s question as to 
the spectres of delirium, therefore, which his intelligént followers are 
entitled to return, is this :—The individual madman is to be treated by 
his physician ; but the philosophy of immediate perception is specially 
fitted to distinguish between the visions of madness and the perceptions 
of sanity. Unless Reid can do this, I know not what he can do. 

A more serious objection to Reid’s exposition of his doctrine than can 
be based on his imperfect apprehension of the position of the idealist, is 
that which Hamilton takes to his statement on the subject of immediate 
and mediate, or presentative and representative knowledge. The objec- 
tion is more serious, because touching on the essential character and 
merits of Reid’s system, and less referable to mere confusion or inaccur- 
acy ; but I am not sure that Hamilton is wholly in the right, and Reid 
wholly in the wrong. Let me explain. Reid’s fundamental position is, 
that “all sensations, as they cannot exist but in being perceived, so 
they cannot be perceived but they must exist.” That is to say, when 
the senses are in a normal state, the mind receives each of their 
announcements with an intuitive belief that the object announced has 
an external-existence. The consciousness that you see a tree, for 
example, involves the consciousness of a belief in that tree’s existence. 
This, I say, is the fact observed, on the strength of which Reid professes 
to have reconciled the metaphysics of perception with common sense. 
The mind, in the entire process of perception, has, he affirms, to do with a 
thing, not with an impression, idea, or image of athing. How is it, when 
a thing isremembered? Reid answers that he remembers the thing, not an 
idea of the thing. In perception, nature tells him that what he sees exists ; 
in memory, nature tells him that what he remembers existed. How is it 
with reference to imagination ? If, answers Reid, imagination is the mere 
conceptive faculty—the faculty by which I set before my mind’s-eye the 
flower and the flower-pot which I saw an hour ago in the next room— 
“here, likewise, it appears that the individual thing which I saw and smelled 
is the object of my imagination.” The figures of the creative imagina- 
tion he would, of course, refer to no particular figures in the external 
world, though regarding them as composed of materials afforded origin- 
ally by the external world. Such is the view of Reid, presented in his 
discussion of the sense of smell, and elsewhere. Hamilton peremptorily 
distinguishes between the immediate knowledge of perception, on the 
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one hand, and all the knowledge which is in any sort subsequent 
to perception, on the other, whether that knowledge is connected 
with memory, with the conceptive faculty, or with the poetical 
imagination. “The doctrine of natural realism,” says Hamilton in 
Note B to his edition of Reid, “cannot, without this distinction, be 
adequately understood, developed, and discriminated. Reid, accordingly, 
in consequence of the want of it, has not only failed in giving to his 
philosophy its precise and appropriate expression, he has failed even in 
withdrawing it from equivocation and confusion ;—in so much, that it 
even remains a question whether his doctrine be one of natural realism 
at all.” 

Entirely agreeing with Hamilton that it is incumbent on the natural 
realist to lay stress upon the original perception of the object, 
whence all knowledge of the external world, whether remembered 
or imagined, flows, I do not think that, when Reid’s language is 
carefully attended to, his statements respecting: memory and imagina- 
tion are misleading. Sir William Hamilton was incomparably superior 
to Reid in knowledge of scholastic terms ; but I cannot help thinking 
that, in the cardinal operation of distinguishing between words and 
things, Reid had sometimes the advantage of his acute and learned 
critic. Observing, with the practised calmness of which he was master, 
the operations of his senses and his mind, Reid pronounced himself un- 

. mistakably conscious that memory, and the conceptive faculty when it 
aims simply at recalling what the eye has seen, give certitude of fact. 
In this he was correct. All the law courts in the world are his witnesses 
on the point, every one of which would close in a week if memory could 
not attest fact. Creative imagination, he also knew, did not attest the 
existence, past or present, of its figures; and here, again, the law, litera- 
ture, and science of all nations evince that Reid’s observation of his own 
consciousness was in harmony with the common sense of mankind. It 
was in attempting to express these facts that Reid incurred the rebuke 
of Hamilton—and I admit that he might have expressed himself more 
guardedly—for he seems to imply that the memory of a thing, seen a 
month ago, is as much the thing itself as the thing was when he first 
perceived it. Now, no man, not even a professor of metaphysics in the 
granite city, can be said to have a stone in his mind for a month. 
Whatever he has, it is not the stone, in its actual sand or lime. Reid, 
when he asked himself of what he was conscious in remembering the 
stone, was quite sure that his mind showed him no tertiwm quid, no 
impression or idea apart from the stone. His memory referred him, he 
said, to the stone itself But if we are to treat him with reasonable 
indulgence, we must insist, even against his own defective expressions, 
that what he meant was, that the stone of memory referred him to the stone 
of perception, and that it is to this stone of perception, and none other, 
that objective reality belongs. It was the element of certitude in memory 
that Reid justly distinguished. He was right as to the fact, but he mis- 
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interpreted it in words. If, in very deed, he held the stone of.his memory 
to be real in the same sense as the stone of his perception, the idealist 
would turn the tables upon him in an instant ; for the most visionary 
Berkeleyan could ask no more than an admission that the object seen 
with the eye is real only in the same sense with the object remembered 
in the mind. We must not, to this alarming extent, make Reid an 
offender for a word; but we may wish that, to his own masterly discern- 
ment of things, he had added Sir William Hamilton’s discrimination of 
terms. He seems to me, however, to have an advantage over Hamilton 
in specifying that the stone of memory has a connection with reality 
which cannot be alleged of the stone of fancy. 

I note with interest that, on this point of memory, Professor Huxley, 
though using the language of Hume and the idealist, agrees in substance 
with Reid. Making a somewhat remarkable suggestion, in the nature of 
an addition to Hume’s view of memory, he proposes to institute a class 
of “expectations,” corresponding in some sense with Hume’s class of 
memories. He uses the term “impression” where Reid would use the 
word “thing.” “Memories,” he tells us, “contain the idea of the 
existence of the corresponding impressions in the past.” This is pre- 
cisely what Reid means when he lays his finger on the element of 
certitude or attestation in memory ; only, Reid says that memory attests 
the past existence of a thing,—Professor Huxley, that memory attests 
the past existence of an impression. “Expectations,” in like manner, 
Professor Huxley suggests, are “ associated with the idea of the existence 
of corresponding impressions in the future.” Professor Huxley has a 
passion for clearness and (except when claimed by Reid) for common 
sense ; but I cannot help thinking that, in treating of memories and’ 
expectations, the follower of Reid has the superiority both in common 
sense and in clearness. Let us take a case. I have three ideas, 
Professor Huxley may be supposed to say, of impression of magpies, 
with each of which ideas of impression is associated an idea of exist- 
ence in the past. Having had these ideas in the same place, at the 
same hour, three days running, I am conscious, when the time approaches, 
and I draw near to the place on the fourth day, of three ideas of im- 
pression of magpies, associated with three ideas of existence, which 
conjoint ideas form an expectation that, when I reach the place, and 
the time arrives, I shall again have three ideas of impression of magpies, 
‘with idea of existence annexed. Such, to the best of my powers of 
translating popular language into the philosophical language of Professor 
Huxley, would be his way of saying that he remembers having seen 
three magpies, three days running, at the same place and hour, and that 
he expects to see them, at the same place and hour, on the fourth day. 
The popular mode of expression is, I think, the clearer of the two ; and 
I suspect further, that neither Hume nor Reid would admit the philoso- 
phical correctness of Professor Huxley’s statement of the case. Hume 
would have said that the expectation of the return of the magpies was a 
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mere trick of association and habit, to which no certitude could reasonably 
be attached. Reid would have said that he remembered having seen 
three magpies ; that, if he was in his senses and awake, his having seen 
them gave absolute assurance of their existence, external to himself; and 
that the expectation of their reappearance, at the same place and time, 
was,’in fact, the effect of mere habit and association, as Hume alleged. 
When, however, Professor Huxley speaks of an idea of existence attached 
to a memory, he clearly means the same thing as Reid when he says, that 
memory gives assurance of objective reality ; and there would, in con- 
nection with this whole subject, be no more than a difference in words 
between the essential meaning of Professor Huxley and the essential 
meaning of Reid, if Professor Huxley only admitted. that the “idea of 
existence ” is inexorably, inevitably, and exclusively annexed to that per- 
ception of. the object, by which the mind becomes at first acquainted 
with it, a perception which determines all subsequent operations and 
inferences regarding it, whether of memory, imagination, or hope. 

On all that the mind knows subsequently to perception—on the 
memory of the thing, on the imagination of the thing, on the dream of 
the thing, on the expectation of the thing,—the mind itself exerts 
power. Memory may dim every feather in the magpie’s wings, imagina- 
tion may paint them up into peacock’s plumes, dreaming phantasy may 
transmute three magpies into a flock of daws ; but the three original 
magpies, not being born of the mind, being neither impressions nor ideas, 
but perceived things, were, are, and will be, independent of the mind. 
To account for the perceived magpies by reasonings founded on those 
operations of the mind, those memories, imaginations, or expectations 
which proceed from the original perception, is to make the effect 
produce the cause, to bid the shadow evoke the mountain, to throw 
into chaotic confusion the whole world of rational thinking. I venture 
also to assert that no writer, not even so skilful a writer as Professor 
Huxley, can produce three pages in defence of what, borrowing a figure 
from himself, I shall call the kaleidoscopic theory of mental operations, 
without using language implying that the objects presented to us in 
perception are “the raw material” of which all memories, imaginations, 
and systems are composed. 

Hamilton performed an inestimable service to philosophy by pointedly 
specifying the moment of sensation as that in which consciousness of 
matter is attained by the mind ; and it was an important, though not 
equally important, service to show, as Hamilton also did, that sensation 
and perception are, in respect of the information they convey, in an inverse 
ratio to each other. When the sensation of sight, for example, is painfully 
dazzling, as when we look into the sun or at an electric light, we perceive 
little ; and perception is habitually and with most activity carried on, 
through the senses of sight and hearing, when sensation is so slight as to 
be practically unconscious. 

Reid’s way of expressing the doctrine of natural realism, or immediate 
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perception, is to say, that every act of perception, of memory, and of simple 
conception, is accompanied with belief in an external object. Hamilton’s 
way of stating the same doctrine is to say, that the organ of sense perceives 
the external object, which object is “in immediate contact with the 
organ.” All the senses, as was understood so long ago as the days of 
Democritus, are modifications of touch. We are conscious of: the 
infinitely subtle touch from without, and by its instrumentality all the 
vision of the universe is revealed to us. The essence of the stupendous, 
yet delicately beautiful miracle thus wrought, consists in the combina- 
tion of immediate contact with the realisation of distance. This sounds 
impossible, but it is only a divinely-wonderful fact. The nerve of the 
ear, in communication with the brain, is touched by vibrating air ; the 
sensation of sound, the perception of a sounding object, separable in 
thouglit, but never, I take it, quite separate in fact, ensue. In the case 
of every sense, the purpose of nature is obviously to open communica- 
tion between the living organism and the external world ; and the 
process now described is, in the essentials of it, universal, among, to say 
the least, vertebrate animals. A particular touch, in each sense, 
announces an external something that touches ; and, in every instance, 
the strength and quality of the touch furnish an index of distance. 
Nature’s purpose of warning the animal of the advance of its enemy, 
or telegraphing the approach of its prey, the nearness of its food or of the 
male or female of its own kind, was thus attained. A savage, accustomed 
to hunt his game by means of its cry—educated from infancy to discern 
the distance of the sound—might tell, by mere sound, in a way that 
would seem impossible to a civilised man, where the game was. The 
cry of the game, telegraphed to the brain, is no impression of the sound, 
but the very sound itself at a certain distance. By considering, with 
like carefulness, the sense of smell, we find a clue out of that labyrinth 
of mystification in which Professor Huxley involves himself in treating 
of the odour of musk. A sense of smell, perfectly exercised by use, 
would enable an animal, whose safety or pleasure depended upon it, to 
discriminate with nice exactness between the musk of the rat and the 
musk of the plant, and between the degrees of strength in the scent at 
various distances. 

In the case of sight, the ineffable perfection with which nature’s 
miracle is performed disguises, more even than in the case of hearing 
or smell, the method in which it is performed. In relation to none 
other of the senses does the case of the impressionist—to coin a term 
that. will denote idealists of every feather—appear so strong as in 
relation to sight. “Look,” the idealist may exclaim, “through the 
window opposite your desk. That window consists of a few feet square 
of glass. Yet through that window must pass all you see of yonder 
village on the hill-side, with the fields undulating from it to the plain, 
and the tall trees ranged along their borders. You know that every 
average-sized house in that village is as large as the whole house in 
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which you sit, and there are a hundred houses in the place. Confess, 
then, that, in this instance at least, Sir William Hamilton talks sheer 
nonsense when he says, that ‘in all the senses, the only object perceived 
is that in immediate contact with the organ.’ In point of fact, he 
contradicts himself, or seems to contradict himself; for, if the object 
seen by the eye is in immediate contact with the organ, we see the sun, 
and the sun is in immediate contact with the eye ; but these assertions 
startle even Hamilton, and he talks of our seeing, not the sun, but rays of 
light, and so forth.” 

On the question whether Hamilton is or is not absolutely consistent 
in his language on this subject, I pronounce no opinion. I lean to the 
belief that he has been consistent, but I have not quite made up my mind 
upon the point. What Ido not doubt at all is, that his definition of 
the object of perception is correct, and that we have only to apply it, 
with intelligent boldness, in order to talk both rationally and rightly of 
the village we see through the window, and the sun we see in the sky. Of 
course, we are to remember that every sense has its own language, and 
that touch, as it was the origin of them all, is the verification of 
them all. There is a science of every sense, and the doctrine of 
immediate perception, as applied to any sense in particular, is to be 
expressed in the terms of the corresponding science. The village which 
you see is the very village of reality, at three miles’ distance. The 
pencil of rays of light, coming from 7t, paints i¢,—no impression, 
image, or tertiwm quid derived from it,—on the retina ; and the optic 
nerve conveys if, no impression from it, to the brain. As the sound 
borne to the ear means a sounding object, at a certain distance, conveyed 
acoustically, so the rays that reach the eye mean a radiant object, at a 
certain distance, conveyed optically. For each particular distance, there 
is a visual object. When the village first becomes visible, it is but a 
speck ; when you go nearer, it enlarges ; when you go nearer still, it fills 
the whole field of vision ; but from first to last it is the village, never an 
impression of the village. The science of optics deals with it, not a 
phantom of it. Individual eyesight may, of course, modify the visual 
object, but this means only that, as in all scientific observation, the 
apparatus of sense must be rightly applied, and the “individual 
equation” allowed for. This being understood, we may say, with 
perfect correctness, that it is the distant village itself which we see 
through the window, and the very sun which we behold in the sky ; the 
sun, not at one mile, not at a hundred miles, not at a thousand miles, 
but at upwards of ninety millions of miles. And if we give that candid 
consideration to the language of Hamilton, of which he sets so admirable 
an example in his exposition of Reid, we shall probably find that he is 
consistent with himself. The essential requirement, in order to do him 
justice, is to understand, and to know how to apply, the doctrine of 
natural realism which both Reid and Hamilton teach. To understand 
truth is, generally speaking, to believe it ; but the’ simplicity of the 
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grandest operations of nature is subtle, and to follow, with human eye, 
this subtle simplicity, is not always easy. 

To comprehend the nature of Reid’s theory of perception, we do well, 
I repeat, to view it from the side of science. It is a philosophy of 
physical method, proving the trustworthiness of the entire process by 
assigning a place of transcendent importance to the initial act of observa- 
tion—the perception of the object. Professor Huxley will not deny that, 
unless he can, with entire certainty, put apart the facts of observation 
from the phantasmagoric architecture of dreams—unless he is im- 
movably assured that the observed fact is no mere product of his con- 
sciousness—the entire edifice of modern science is reared on clouds. 
He states that there is one thing of which no man can rationally doubt. 
‘There is one thing,” these are his words, “ of which no doubt can be 
entertained,—for he who should pretend to doubt it would thereby prove 
its existence ; and that is, the momentary consciousness which we call a 
present thought or feeling ; that is safe, even if all other kinds of certainty 
are merely more or less probable inferences.” Reid expressly undertakes 
to prove that the act of perception, on which the very existence of physical 
science depends, rests upon evidence as firm as that here assigned by 
Professor Huxley to the consciousness of impressions. “If external 
objects be perceived,” he says, “ immediately, we have the same reason 
to believe their existence as philosophers have to believe the existence 
of ideas, while they hold them to be the immediate objects of perception.” 
Professor Huxley must admit, therefore, that Reid attempted, at least, 
to set physical science on an impregnable basis ; and scornful repug- 
nance is a singular return to make for a service modestly tendered, and 
one that assigns so honourable a position to physical philosophers. 

But is Professor Huxley really sure that, when he suppresses his re- 
pugnance sufficiently to apprehend what Reid means, he will refuse 
assent to Reid’s doctrine? When a healthy man, in a calm and clear 
frame of mind, wide-awake, and with his look towards the horizon of an 
unexplored country, sees a snow-covered mountain rise into his field of 
vision, of what is he conscious? If we put the question with reference 
to fifty men in the same condition, the answer may be more obviously 
convincing, but is not more pertinent and conclusive. The one man 
rubs his eyes, shakes himself up to be sure he is not fancying or 
dreaming, knows that he is perceiving a new thing; and, in the 
same indivisible moment in which he assures himself that he is really 
performing an act of perception, believes that nature is not giving him 
an impression of a mountain, or an image of a mountain, or an idea of a 
mountain, but the mountain itself, optically presented, at so many miles 
_away. ‘The fifty men, if they perceived the mountain at the same 
moment, would exclaim to each other that they had done so ; and if 
their exclamations would not merely express delight, but, as is likely, 
embrace an element of inquiry, the purpose of that inquiry would be, 
not to ask each other whether the mountain, if perceived, was external to 
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the mind, but whether the perception was really an act of perception or not. 

And would not Professor Huxley, in discovering a new fossil, be similarly 

conscious that, so soon as he was aware of a perceived fossil, he was 

aware also of a believed fossil ? 

Suppose, now, that any one were to ask the observer, or the company 
of observers, how assurance could be obtained that the whole affair, 
mountain and all, was not a dream? The answer, when it has been 
suggested, seems obvious enough, and is sufficient. It applies to every 
kind of derivative knowledge, as distinguished from the immediate know- 
ledge of perception, whether the knowledge of dream, of imagination, or 
even of memory. The answer is this,—In perception, and in perception 
alone, is true discovery possible. The Mont Blanc, the Chimborazo, the 
Everest, rises on the horizon, comes into the field of vision, when it is 
first approached. No new fossil was ever dreamed into existence. It 
could not be remembered until it had been seen. If doubt could really 
be attached to a genuine perception, science would have been for ever 
impossible. Science would then, of necessity, have been what Professor 
Huxley, strange to say, is not sure, but it may after all turn out to be, 
“ 9 phantasmagoria generated by the Ego.” The Ego must be a powerful 
generator indeed, if it can produce fossils that were alive in the Silurian 
epoch, millions of years before the generating Ego came into existence. 
This brings the question into narrow compass. Apart from all philosophy, 
Professor Huxley is a believer in science; he has no doubt whatever 
that the pearly nautilus lived in the Silurian age ; but unless perception 
yields true knowledge of objects external to the mind, he may be 
absolutely defied to prove that science deserves credit in making such 
an assertion. All science is a verification of perception. . All science, 
therefore, is an affirmation of the philosophy of Reid. 

From the point of view of metaphysics, or philosophy in the strict 
sense, the doctrine of immediate perception is of equal value. While 
agreeing with a very large proportion of what Hamilton has written on 
the subject, I cannot assent to his reiterated statement that Reid’s doc- 
trine refutes only one form of idealism—to wit, that which regards the 
object in perception as an impression, an idea—in one word, a tertiwm 
quid, distinct from matter on the one hand, and from mind on the other. 
The idealism of Fichte, Hamilton alleged, being founded on a theory of 
the object as a mode of the mind itself—a “subject-object,” to use 
. Hamilton’s phrase,—is not affected by Reid’s demonstration. But it is 
of the very essence of Reid’s doctrine that it binds up consciousness, in 
the act of perception, with externality ; and I submit that externality, 
meaning that a mode of the mind is external to the mind, is nonsense. 
A subject-object is a meaningless expression, a word mistaken for a thing. 
No doubt, it is rational to say we are conscious of a feeling or of a 
thought; but a feeling or a thought is not the mind itself, any more than 
the corn that grows on an acre of land is the land, or than the sparks 
thrown from a red-hot wheel, or even the heat in it, are the wheel itself. 
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The individual Ego, the centre and citadel of personality, is beyond the 
reach of consciousness, and is proved to exist only in and by energising. 
This is the meaning of Descartes’ world-famous Cogito, ergo sum. A 
nonentity cannot energise ; I energise, in thought, in feeling, in will, 
in action ; therefore I exist, and my existence, as inconceivable spirit, 
distinct from all materiality, is, as Descartes grandly discerned, the com- 
mencement and the condition of knowledge. But since immateriality 
is the essential note of the Ego, the essential note of the subject, it is 
nonsense to speak as if a mode of the Ego had dimensions and could 
be perceived—in other words, to speak of a subject-object. 

Neither Reid nor Hamilton, in my humble opinion, apprehended the 
true significance of the philosophy of Descartes ; and Professor Huxley 
is still further astray regarding it, when he speaks as if its distinctive char- 
acteristic were the doubt it suggested, rather than the certainty wherewith 
it solved that doubt. Descartes rightly affirmed the first of certainties for 
man, the fountainhead of all certainties, to be faith in his own existence. 
From this it was natural for Descartes to rise to a parallel or analogous 
demonstration of the Divine existence. But to pass from immateriality 
to materiality, from mind to matter, from subject to object, is a problem 
with which the Cartesian philosophy is understood to have far less suc- 
cessfully grappled. It is solved by the philosophy of Reid, not to the 
intent of explaining the mystery of matter, but to the intent of ascer- 
taining the fact of matter,—to the intent of rationally discriminating 
between subject and object, and setting apart the true object as entering 
the field of perception. Reid’s philosophy of perception is therefore the 
counterpart and complement of Descartes’ philosophy of the Ego. 

If it is in some sense an honour to Scotland to have given birth to 
the prince of modern sceptics, David Hume, it is a higher honour to 
‘the little kingdom” to have produced, in the form of one of the most 
modest and sober-minded of men,—a clergyman of her Presbyterian 
Church,—the philosopher who swept clear the pillars of the universe 
from that cloudy idealism in which Hume had enveloped them. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that the gentleness of manner with which Reid pro- 
pounded his philosophy was as admirable as its matter. Professor Huxley 
is severe upon Hume for his dislike of the English ; but if we reflect on 
the easy-going nature of Hume, who, though he might use vigorous words, 
was really incapable of strong hatred, and if we compare the treatment he 
received in England with that which he received in Scotland, we shall 
probably admit that his irritation with John Bull; such as it was, was not 
unreasonable. In England, he was encountered by Warburton in the 
way and manner peculiar to that eminent controversialist—with sneers, 
. that is to say, and furious ribaldry, such as Mr. Leslie Stephen describes 
in his piquant sketch of the prelate ; in Scotland, he was courteously and 
with the utmost consideration listened to, being requested by Reid, with 
the view of obviating misapprehension, to peruse, before publication, the 
work in which his scepticism was assailed. In Scotland, we see philosophy 
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meeting philosophy in honourable, mutually respectful combat ; in 
England, we see philosophy met by the kicking of a Jeshurun, overfed 
in the rich stalls of the Anglican Establishment, a Jeshurun fattened 
into obstreperous loquacity by conceit, insolence, and the coarsest 
worldly pride. 

P. BAYNE. 


THE SCRIPTURAL IDEAL OF A 
RULING ELDER. 


An ADDRESS TO THE RuLING ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN IRELAND. 


EAR BRETHREN,—I have been requested by the General Assembly 

to address you in reference to the duties and responsibilities of 

your office, as Ruling Elders in the Church of Christ. In making this 

request, the Assembly was doubtless moved by a deep sense of the im- 

portance of your office, and of the influence which the efficient discharge 

of its duties must have upon the highest interests of our beloved Church. 

Suffer, then, the word of exhortation, “though ye know these things, 
and be established in the present truth.” 

1. The first point to which your attention is called, is the position 
of honour, and dignity, and influence assigned to the eldership in the 
sacred Scriptures. Your office is not an institution of yesterday. Lord 
Macaulay’s unhistorical panegyric on the antiquity of the Roman Catholic 
Church would be transformed into sober history, were the subject of it 
the eldership of the Church of God. “The history of that Church,” says 
Macaulay, in his review of Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ “joins together 
two great ages of civilisation. No other institution is left standing which 
carries the mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from 
the Pantheon, and when cameleopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
Amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when 
compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace 
back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in 
the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; 
and far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends, till it is 
lost in the twilight of fable.” 

There are, it is true, connecting links between the Papacy and the 
Pantheon—between the Pontiffs of Rome Christian and those of Rome 
Pagan; but the chain is not unbroken, nor does it reach back to the 
twilight of fable, save through the medium of a dynasty whose chief 
function was the regulation of the worship of the gods of heathen Rome. 
Everything in antiquity claimed for, or claimed by, the Popedom, and 
much more, can, beyond successful challenge, be claimed for the eldership. 
VOL. II.—NO. X. S 
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The Church of God is one, and her government is substantially one; 
and one of the bonds whereby, as a visible organisation, she is bound 
together, is her eldership, by which, not “ two civilisations,” but the two 
great dispensations of Redemption “are joined together.” The dynasty 
eulogised by Macaulay achieved its position in part by the overthrow of 
an ecclesiastical dynasty reaching back, not only to the times of the 
apostles, but to the times of the patriarchs. There was an eldership in 
the Christian Church before there was either a prelate or a pope; and 
that eldership carries the mind back, not to “the times when the smoke 
of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon,” but to times which outrival the 
antiquity of Rome itself, when the smoke of Israel’s atoning sacrifices 
ascended as a sweet-smelling savour to Israel’s God. When Moses, com- 
missioned of God to deliver His people, went into Egypt, he found an 
eldership having a recognised authority, which served as the medium 
through which he and Aaron carried on communication with Israel. 
This institution continued throughout the Old Testament, maintaining 
its place and exercising its functions even in the times of the judges and 
the kings. Neither the bondage of Egypt nor the captivity of Babylon 
was able to suppress or extinguish it. The sceptre had departed from 
Judah, and prophets and kings had ceased when Christ appeared ; but 
the eldership was still in existence, and bearing rule under the govern- 
ment of the Cesars. 

Nor did our Saviour abolish it, as a thing peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. On the contrary, He gave it, in the constitution of 
His Church under the New Testament, its wonted place. In fact, the 
history of the Church, as given in the inspired Word, warrants the con- 
clusion that this office—an office which, in one form or another, has held 
its place in all civil communities—is fundamental in her constitution as 
a visible organisation, abiding throughout all dispensations, and essential 
to her stability, order, and efficiency. 

Such, my brethren, is the place your office has held in the history of 
the Church. You are the successors of a line of rulers extending through 
both Testaments, recognised and honoured under both, as the represent- 
atives, rulers, and leaders of the people of God. This recital of the 
history of your ancient dynasty is not made for vain glory, but to help 
you to form right conceptions of the dignity, design, and importance of 
the office wherewith you have been invested. Seeing that you are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, it behoves you to lay 
aside every weight, and rid you of all entanglements, and address your- 
selves with all earnestness to the discharge of the sacred duties to which 
you have been called, looking unto Jesus, the Head of all principality 
and power, and the Author and Finisher of your faith. 

2. It will help still further to enhance your estimate of your calling, 
if you will keep in memory what the Scriptures tell you of its source. 
The doctrine of the Bible on this subject is, that all offices in the Church 
of Christ are conferred by Christ Himself through the agency of the Holy 
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Ghost. The Scriptures give great prominence to this doctrine. They 
teach that it is of God that men are in Christ Jesus; that none save 
those who are born of the Spirit can see or enter the kingdom of God ; 
that it is Christ who sends the Holy Ghost, not only to convince of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, but to impart spiritual life, and to 
bestow those gifts and graces which are necessary for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of His body the Church; that the Spirit 
divideth to every member of the body severally as He will, indicating, 
by the gifts He bestows, the place each is to occupy, whether as a private 
member or as an office-bearer. In accordance with this rule of Christ’s 
house, the apostles instructed the brethren to “look out men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” whom they might appoint 
over the daily ministration to the widows. As it was in this case, so is 
it in every other. In every instance, however humble or however 
exalted the office, the assumption is that those who hold it have been 
called thereto, and qualified for the exercise of its functions, by the Spirit 
of God, and that man’s part in the august transaction is simply minis- 
terial, restricted to recognition and authentication. This is true of all 
offices, and furnishes the true idea of the office to which, through the 
grace of God, you have been set apart. A Ruling Elder is one to whom 
the Holy Ghost has assigned the office of a ruler in the Church, and on 
whom He has bestowed the gifts and graces necessary to the discharge 
of its duties. 

These, brethren, are truths suggesting grave reflections. An office 
having such a place in the history of the Church under both Testaments ; 
an office divine in its origin, and requiring, for the exercise of its func- 
tions, the special gifts and graces of the Spirit of God, must carry with 
it great responsibilities. It is just as true of this office as of the office 
of the priesthood, that no man should take such honour to himself save 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron. If Christ, the Son of God, 
magnified not Himself to be made an high-priest, much more may no 
mere man magnify himself to be made a ruler in the Church of God. 
It is to be presumed, my brethren, that, before taking this office, you had 
evidence that you were called to it of the Holy Ghost, and that your 
brethren, with whom you were associated as Church members, had 
evidence in your life and labours which led them to regard you as 
divinely called to rule over them in the Lord. It is well to revert to 
first principles, whilst it is not well to tarry in them ; and it is profit- 
able to review the grounds on which we are resting as members of the 
mystical body of Christ, and to examine anew the grounds on which we 
base our claims to recognition as entitled to take part in the ministry 
whereby that body is edified, whether as pastors and teachers, or as those 
appointed to bear rule. It imparts to one great comfort, as well as con- 
fidence and boldness in the discharge of his duties, to be assured, on 
scriptural evidence, of his personal acceptance in Christ, and to be satis- 
fied that he has not usurped spiritual functions, but has been constituted 
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an office-bearer in the Church by the will of God, and through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This, my brethren, is a vital point, and one that merits your most 
earnest heed and profoundest consideration, not only because of your 
own spiritual interests, but because of the interests of Christ’s cause, so 
intimately associated with your spiritual estate. It would be difficult 
to form too high an estimate of the spiritual power, in our Church and 
nation, of an eldership assured of their own personal acceptance with 
God, and of their official designation by the Holy Ghost. Such an 
eldership would render our session-rooms Bethels, and our prayer-meet- 
ings and Sabbath schools the very gate of heaven ; and, reacting upon 
our ministers, would, under God, clothe them w ith unwonted power in 
their pulpit ministrations. It is hard to conceive how a congregation, 
presided over by a band of such men, could be found wanting in any 
department of Church enterprise, whether at home or abroad. Such 
men are not simply rulers; they are leaders, and by their spirit and 
example are sure to incite others to effort, and, at least, to put to shame 
the illiberal and indolent. One could hardly seek a greater blessing for 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland than the gift of such an eldership. 

Passing from the consideration of the dignity, importance, source, and 
qualifications of the eldership, it may not be unprofitable to dwell for a 
while upon some of the duties of this ancient and honourable office. 

1. As in the case of the teaching elder, one of the chief duties of a 
Ruling Elder is to rule well his own house, having his children in subjec- 
tion with all gravity. It is true that the apostle specifies the maintenance 
of orderly rule at home as evidence of fitness for the office of ruling in 
the Church ; but the orderly Christian home-rule, which marks out “the 
head of the house as qualified to bear rule in the house of God, is one 
of the most powerful aids in the discharge of the duties of the higher 
office. When an office-bearer can appeal to his walk at home, and its 
fruits in his own family, in support of the principles he would commend 
to others, the mouth of the gainsayer must be stopped ; while he who, 
by reason of insubordination and ungodliness in his own household, has 
become painfully conscious that those over whom he is set in the Lord 
must be aware of the failure of his home administration, will be rendered 
almost powerless in dealing with his brethren in the Church. To this 
rule there have been exceptions ; but the men who have been able to 
maintain, in the Church, an authority which they were unable to exercise 
at home, have been, personally, men of singular gifts, whose talents have 
led their brethren to overlook the counter testimony of a disorderly 
household. Notwithstanding such exceptions, the question of the apostle 
still retains its force: “If a man know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the Church of God 2?” 

2. In the government of his family, an elder should recognise the 
subjection of himself and of his family to the dominion of Christ. The 
obedience he claims should be obedience in the Lord—obedience in 
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accordance with the word of Christ, and rendered out of regard to 
Christ’s authority as its ultimate ground. This is the law of the king- 
dom, and it is obligatory upon all the subjects of the King, whether as 
private members of the Church, or as office-bearers ; whether they take 
rank as children, or as servants, or hold position as apostles, or pastors, 
or ruling elders. The rule for one is the rule for all. The service 
rendered by a Christian must be rendered in, and to the Lord. Paul 
applies this rule to himself, as an apostle, as well as to servants and 
children. He laboured that he might be accepted of Christ, and he 
exhorts children to obey their parents in the Lord, and admonishes 
servants to do service as to the Lord and not to men. Let your house- 
holds never forget that Christ is our Master, as well as our Saviour, and 
that we are His servants, as well as His disciples. 

3. As the authority and dominion of Christ are not to be restricted 
to the persons of His servants, an elder, in the management and rule of 
his temporal affairs, should be distinguished among his brethren for the 
recognition of the claims of Christ, not only upon himself and family, 
but upon his farm, or cattle, or shop, or commerce, or whatsoever he 
may possess. As all principality and power have been put in subjection 
to our Saviour, as the thrones of heaven and the kingdoms of earth 
are given unto Him, it must be a great sin for any of the angelic host, 
or of the sons of men, to claim absolute or ultimate authority over 
anything, or to regard themselves as other than stewards, responsible 
to Him as the Supreme Lord and Owner of all. As we are not our 
own, but have been bought with a price, even the precious blood of Him 
who claims us as His, we should serve Him with our bodies and 
spirits, and hold and manage, in His interest, every temporal good we 
have received from Him. 

4. These principles an elder should carry out in the wider sphere of 
Church government. In the first place, he should endeavour to secure 
the recognition of them in his own immediate congregation. He should 
make it his aim to bring the entire membership to acknowledge their 
subjection to the Lord Jesus, and the claims which He who redeemed 
them has upon their property. For all this, he has the authority of the 
Word of God. What he seeks is simply a personal application of what 
the Scriptures teach respecting the headship of Christ—a doctrine held 
by all Presbyterians, and one for which, in one of its most important 
aspects, they have suffered the loss of all things, and have contended 
even unto blood. In seeking this personal application of this recognised 
truth, he is simply asking his brethren to give to Christ, in their temporal 
affairs, that dominion which they are wont to ascribe to Him in all 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical. This will be found no easy task. It is 
very easy to confess Christ as Lord of all, as having dominion over the 
hosts of heaven and the sons of men, and as having the right to demand 
and receive the homage of all created intelligences ; but it is a very 
different thing to confess Him as having Lordship over us and all that 
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we possess; and, in recognition of His right to reign throughout the 
entire sphere of our temporal affairs, to place our property at His feet, 
as tribute from loyal subjects to their beloved Sovereign. Our entire 
membership are agreed respecting the former aspect of Christ’s head- 
ship ; but it is very questionable whether one-half of our people accept 
it in the latter, although it is one of the most clearly revealed truths 
within the whole compass of the Word of God. The welfare of our 
congregations, and the spiritual welfare of our membership, demand that 
the earnest attention of our eldership be given both to the inculcation and 
practical illustration of this doctrine. If our congregations are to be 
placed in a position to carry forward, with efficiency, the work of the 
Lord within their own bounds, and the hearts of our people set more 
earnestly upon the things which are above, undue attachment to earthly 
possessions, and the withholding of them from Christ, their rightful 
Lord, must be pointed out, both by precept and example, as a grievous 
sin. From their position as office-bearers—as rulers and leaders chosen 
from among the people—the elders are pre-eminently fitted for this 
work, in both its aspects ; and upon their zeal and wisdom in the pro- 
secution of it, the prosperity of our congregations and their spiritual 
growth must, under God, very largely depend. 

5. Nor will an elder, who apprehends aright the claims arising out of 
the headship of Christ, be satisfied with the recognition of them within 
the narrow limits of congregational work. Recognising the unity of the 
Church and the consequent community of her interests, he will aim at 
the cultivation of a spirit of brotherliness which embraces, in its wide- 
reaching sympathies, the entire body, and the whole circle of its opera- 
tions, both at home and abroad. The congregational mission to the 
moral wastes at his own doors will have his prayers, and labours, and 
contributions ; but, as the commission of the Church embraces the whole 
land and the whole world, he will feel that his own responsibilities, and 
the responsibilities of the congregation in which his official lot is cast, 
outrun the measure of the congregational district, and are coextensive 
with the spiritual desolations of the human race. As a Presbyterian, 
acquainted with the remarkable providences connected with the intro- 
duction of our Church into Ireland, and with its preservation and 
extension, he will sympathise with the design of our exalted Head, and 
endeavour to give the Gospel of the grace of God, unmarred and un- 
modified by human devices, to the whole land. Moved by the mighty 
impulse of this sympathy, he will look upon our congregations in the 
south and west as outposts of the one army by which the strong- 
holds of Satan are to be overthrown, and the entire land reduced to 
subjection to the sceptre of Christ. Such an elder, and such an elder- 
ship, would be at an infinite remove from that spirit of local and con- 
gregational selfishness which would open with our Sustentation Fund 
an account of profit and loss, measuring its gifts by its gains, and never 
looking beyond its own horizon, or feeling its obligation to sustain and 
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encourage those self-sacrificing brethren who, against tremendous odds, 
are warring a good warfare, and shedding the light of salvation upon 
our fellow-countrymen who have so long sat amid the darkness of Rome. 
If Ireland is to be brought into subjection to the faith, our eldership 
must extend their vision beyond their own neighbourhood, and embrace 
within the scope of their prayers, and sympathies, and sacrifices, our 
entire beloved land. It is only such an eldership that can enable our 
Church to win Ireland for Christ. 

6. But as the Father hath given our Saviour power over all flesh, 
and constituted Him King of kings and Lord of lords, appointing to 
Him the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession, a ruler in His Church, which is His Kingdom, 
will not be content with a mission which contemplates nothing beyond 
the spiritual conquest of Ireland. His motto must be, “The field is the 
world,” and he will love our Church all the more, because she has made 
this motto her watchword. She will have with her his prayerful sym- 
pathies, and his material aid, in all her attempts to reach the spiritual 
wastes of Continental Europe, in all her efforts to follow our people to 
the colonies of Great Britain, and in the prosecution of her work in the 
vast mission-fields of India and China. 

Such, beloved brethren, seems to be the scriptural ideal of a Ruling 
Elder ; and my prayer is, that, beholding as in a glass this likeness of 
it, our eldership may be changed into the same image from grace to 
grace, and that our membership and ministry, imbued by the same spirit, 
and witnessing your godly conversation and zeal for the furtherance of 
the kingdom of Christ, may be greatly comforted, and encouraged, and 
emboldened to attempt still greater things for Christ. 


By the authority of the General Assembly, 


Rosert Watts, Moderator. 
BELFAST, August, 1879. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF CALVINISM. 


wm a dark, cheerless system it seems to many! Especially in 

these days, when the popular demand is for a religion made 
easy, Calvinism has a very stern and ungracious face. Indeed, to many 
religious thinkers and writers, the very name is the synonym of all that 
is dark and gloomy in religion. It seems to suggest to their minds a 
kind of valley of the shadow of death, through which the trembling 
pilgrim, bowed and burdened with the weight of stern requirement, 
gropes his way in one perpetual night of fear and dread. Its doctrines 
of Divine sovereignty, eternal decree, original sin, total depravity, and 


human helplessness, are regarded as extremely discouraging, greatly out 
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of harmony with the song of the angels announcing glad tidings of great, 
joy to all people. Like many of the utterances of the Great Teacher, 
they are “hard sayings; who can hear them?” And it must be admitted 
that the system of religious truth, as formulated by Calvin, and accepted 
under the name of Calvinism, is not what the popular mind would define 
as a cheerful system of religion. “Good Easyman,” as Shakespeare calls 
him, does not take naturally to it. It does not fall into ready and 
graceful compliance with his demand for a good bargain on easy terms. 
It gives no encouragement to the very popular theory, that religion 
belongs to a sick-bed or a dying hour, and should keep itself aloof until 
the time of need, and then come easily ; whatever else Calvinism claims, 
it does not claim to have found the secret of an easy religion. It has 
a side which is stern toward sinful man. Jt does exhibit God as in a 
certain sense stern and exacting, as having claims upon His creatures 
that are definite, specific, peremptory, unchanging. It sets Him before 
the sinner as unyielding and uncompromising in His claims, and as 
having an indisputable right to be such. It holds out, with great 
prominence, the truth that God is supreme; that the prerogatives of 
sovereignty belong to the Godhead, and cannot be laid aside. It 
insists upon the fact that God did not consult the creature in the matter 
of his creation, and that he consults Him as little in the matter of his 
government. This may not be cheerful doctrine to the proud heart— 
but Calvinism speaks it right out. It asserts, too, without even attempt- 
ing to apologise for the fact, that, as God acts intelligently, He acts 
according to a definite and fixed plan. And as this plan originated in 
His unchanging counsel, it dates from eternity. Man looks out upon 
the affairs of this wicked world, and first inquiring, ‘“ How can this be ?” 
very triumphantly adds, “It cannot be.” “It is against reason.” 
Calvinism calmly replies, “So much the worse for reason,” and, without 
attempting to fathom the Almighty, affirms it iseven so. It also affirms 
that, as God’s plan is all-comprehensive, it embraces and determines the 
destinies of His intelligent creatures, and even covers the sin and fall of 
the human family, with all the consequent train of evils. Intelligent 
man cannot accept this, and says, “It is simple fatalism ; it makes 
man a machine, and God the author of sin.” But Calvinism takes 
the risks, and writes down its propositions reverently but positively. 

It also asserts that the race fell in Adam ; that it was a great fall— 
an entire apostacy ; that the race is totally depraved. It draws a dark 
picture of entire alienation from God; and, holding up the canvas before 
the entire race, it says to each member of it, old and young, “Thou art 
the man.” It is not cheerful, to be sure ; but Calvinism writes it down. 
And then, having cast us all into the horrible pit without so much as 
to say “with your permission,” it gravely assures us that we are help- 
less in ourselves—that we are utterly without ability for self-rescue ; 
and crowns the whole with casting upon us the responsibility both for 
falling in and remaining in. ‘Truly, it is not a cheerful system to a 
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sinner. It does not seem adapted to conciliate him. It is exceedingly 

cheerless. It makes this world look dark and gloomy to him. 

The truth is—and it is just as well to concede the point—Calvinism 
is sadly deficient in those elements which are necessary to make religion 
cheerful to irreligious men. It utterly refuses to make pleasant the 
way of the transgressor. It meets him with a frown just at the 
point where he looks for a smile. Its doctrines have a harsh and 
stern aspect to him. It has none of that accommodating elasticity 
which we all so much admire, and so often crave in our religious 
creed. It is unrelenting ; it fairly bristles with dogma. It concedes 
little to human wisdom, human taste, and the human will. It deals 
pitilessly with sin. It insists persistently upon guilt and punishment. 
It crowds human infirmity into a very small corner, and gives great 
prominence to human depravity, in its estimates of human conduct. It 
makes very little provision for mere peccadillo, It really is a very 
uncompromising system. 

And then Calvinism looks with a dark frown upon human society. 
It affects such a holy horror of abounding evils. It finds so many wrong 
maxims, customs, and canons of life among men. It obtrudes its stern 
denunciations of sin and sinful ways into the very face of time- 
honoured customs and habits. Its practical code is even more un- 
pleasant than its doctrinal. Its very call of mercy to men is exacting 
and offensive,—a wholesale impeachment of the world. ‘Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing.” 
This sounds quite exclusive, and on the whole is not cheerful. 

And the Calvinist seems very like his system. He is hardly com- 
pany for man or beast. He is uncompromising. He walks erect. He 
lashes his life to unbending rules. He hedges his way about with 
restrictions. He seems to move softly, as if “knowing the terror of 
the Lord.” A cloud rests upon the earthward side of his life. His 
creed casts a shadow upon his pathway, and he trudges cheerlessly along 
init. So, at least, it seems to many. Froude, the self-constituted cham- 
pion of historic Calvinism, admits that it is a very dark and cheerless 
system. Indeed, he seems to take special pleasure in the effort to 
make this feature stand out with a kind of grim prominence in his pro- 
traiture of the system. He endeavours to discover and trace the causes 
which led, historically, to the development of such a stern system. 
And he offers, as an apology for its repulsive sternness, the dark, 
corrupt, and troublous condition of human affairs which evoked its 
grim presence to awe into stillness the tumult of theological speculation 
and priestly corruption. He seems to regard it as a stern hand laid 
upon an evil and adulterous generation. And it is believed that there 
is a growing disposition, at the present day, to regard the system as a 
little too dark and stern for the times in which we live,—one well adapted, 
perhaps, to those times when the kingdom of heaven, literally, suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force, but utterly out of harmony 
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with these happier times when men yield so spontaneously to the draw- 
ings of the “bands of love.” A popular vote in some Calvinistic regions 
might discover a widespread conviction that Calvinism is a little too 
dark for the times—a little behind the age. The hand is felt to rest 
too heavily upon the conscience and the life. There is a call for some-' 
thing a little brighter and easier. 

But is there not another side to Calvinism than this repulsive 
one? Do not the harshness and sternness of the system belong partly 
to the facts in the case, by whatever system interpreted, and partly 
to the standpoint from which the system is viewed? The pillar of the 
Divine presence was darkness to the host of Pharaoh, but it was bright- 
ness to Israel’s host. The law that condemns is dark and stern to the 
condemned criminal, while it has a most beneficent and kindly aspect 
to him whose life and property it protects. The facts in the case, and 
the standpoint from which the view is taken, are very important factors 
in each case. And so Calvinism has two sides. It has a dark side to 
the sinner under the curse of sin, but a very bright one to a penitent 
with the curse removed. If we start with the proposition that sinful 
man needs a religion that will adapt itself to his liking, that will adjust 
itself with ready pliancy to all his own varying views of his dignity, and 
rights, and claims, and wishes,—Calvinism meets us withavery ungracious 
face. It does not pretend to be an adjustable system. But, if we start 
with the fact that man is out of harmony with God, and law, and right, 
that he is under a curse, and that his imperative need is a religion con- 
formed to the character and claims of his holy and righteous God, 
which will explain and provide for the terrible facts in his condition, 
which will lift him out of it, and readjust him into the lost relationship 
with his God,—Calvinism responds to the call. Calvinism puts its claim 
to acceptance, not upon the ground that it pleases man, but on the 
higher ground, that it pleases God, and that, pleasing God, it saves man. 

And now, looking at it from the standpoint of a saved sinner, Calvin- 
ism has some very bright features. It presents him with a glorious 
God. The loftiest, the grandest, the most exalted being of which the 
human mind has any conception, is the God of the Calvinistic system. 
It was Calvinism which gave to the Church that description of God 
which reads almost like the inspired Word, and which is said to have 
fallen first from the lips of one in the outbreathing of reverent and 
adoring prayer. ‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, 
in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” 
Before Jehovah’s awful throne it bows reverently. God, not man, is 
the centre of the system. Hence predestination and election. It exalts 
God. Glory to God in the highest is its ever-recurring refrain. God is 
supreme, is the key-note of its teaching. On this rock, its every doctrine 
rests ; from this, every obligation springs. The secret of that wonderful 
power, which history discloses as residing in the system, to make human 
character grand and effective, and which Froude sought in vain, lies 
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mainly in the fact, that it holds up to men—throws around and above 

them—the presence, the majesty, the sovereignty of such a glorious, awe- 

inspiring God. It is no light claim for the system, to assert that it 

exhibits to men a Supreme Being worthy to be feared and adored. 

It presents God in the most attractive character. In its sublime 
portraiture of the Divine majesty and glory, Calvinism has by no means 
omitted the attractive lineaments of His goodness, and mercy, and love. 
Indeed, it is the high glory of the system, that, while it exhibits God as 
unyielding, and even exacting in the claims of His holiness, justice, and 
truth—as unwilling, even wnable, because He is God, to abate one 
iota of the claims of His exalted supremacy—it at the same time enfolds 
His character in the rich drapery of infinite love. It is Calvinism that 
says with adoring gratitude, “ Mercy and Truth are met together ; Right- 
eousness and Peace have kissed each other.” It is the special claim of 
Calvinism, that, while it faithfully portrays those lineaments of the Divine 
character which cannot but cause the sinner to tremble, it sets them 
before him as joining in a covenant of love for his redemption. 

To Calvinism belongs the high distinction of looking at things as they 
are. It has little to suggest as to what ought to be. It makes no claim 
to have found the ultimate standard by which to try the creature and 
the Creator. It deals only with existing things. It accepts the situa- 
tion. It goes teachably to God’s Word, and finding what He has revealed 
concerning Himself, His purposes, His plans, His works, it writes it down 
as the truth ; and while it cannot, by searching, find out the Almighty 
unto perfection, it can and does say with reverent adoration, “O 
the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out !” 
It reads the inspired record of human origin, human obligation, human 
sin, human redemption. It finds much that is mysterious, much that 
is sad, much that is perplexing. But it accepts it all, and reverently 
adds, “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” It does 
not quarrel with revealed fact. 

Calvinism is highest reason. Its high doctrines are logical deductions 
from its first premise—the Divine sovereignty. It rests rationally upon 
the Divine veracity. It promises relief from sin only on the rational 
principles of right and justice. It claims a full vindication of the Divine 
procedure in a full salvation freely offered to all. Calvinism asks for no 
blind credulity. 

Calvinism is definite. It formulates everything. It fairly revels in 
definition. It leaves nothing unbounded. It utters no uncertain sound. 
This it is which makes it so easy a mark for those whose faith and prac- 
tice it antagonises. Its every point stands out in full view ; and herein 
it meets the imperative demand of the seeker after truth. The earnest 
soul is vexed and wearied with the search after the undefined. It turns 
away, in sheer hopelessness, from the half-hidden truth that refuses to 
emerge into the light and disclose its boundaries. Calvinism defines. 
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Calvinism is a system of certainties. It fixes things. It leaves no 
loose ends. It proclaims no peradventures. It suspends nothing on 
possibilities or contingencies. Its doctrines of Divine prerogative and 
eternal decree enable it to dispense with the subjunctive mood. It 
claims for everything a predestined time and place. The tide of human 
events may ebb and flow,—old foundations may be swept away and give 
place to new,—Calvinism calmly looks on the scene, and confidently 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure !” 
Calvinism produces strong character. History testifies to the fact ; 
Froude has brought it out into bold relief. It furnished the men for 
the Church’s decisive struggles ; it nerved men for conflict, when conflict 
meant death or victory, oftentimes death in victory. Its grand doctrine 
commanded obedience, even when its stern call to duty kindled the fires 
of martyrdom. John Calvin in Geneva, John Knox in Scotland, stand- 
ing firm on the eternal rock of their faith, in the midst of the tumultuous 
sea of the civil and religious life of their times, are grand figures on the 
page of history. Calvinism claims them as her own, and Calvinism 
makes strong character stern; and the kingdom of Jesus needs as valiant 
soldiers to-day as in the stern times of the past. Of weaklings and 
sentimentalists, of babes and sucklings in the faith, of backboneless 
religionists, the Church has enough and to spare. What it specially 
needs, to-day, is the very kind of men that Calvinism has always made 
in the past, with the foundation laid deep, the structure reared accord- 
ing to rule, the intellect educated, the conscience quickened, the heart 
taught to respond in its affections to an intelligent conviction. And 
Calvinism alone is equal to the task,—not Calvinism as the world regards 
it, but the Calvinism of “ The Other Side.” 
W. J. Ropinson. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


F the various, but harmonious parts that constituted the great 
machinery of the divinely-instituted temple-worship in the 
Israelitish age, perhaps no chord so strikes us as intensely consonant 
with Hraven—that great perfection, centre, and climax of all true 
worship !—as the marvellous arrangement for song that was both 
constituted and perpetuated by the skilful care of the Father of all 
Praise. The more we look into this great subject, the more we feel 
that, in the present period of time—Pentecostal though it be, by a 
privileged right—we have allowed the barque of our Christian experi- 
ence to drift rather into the shallows, and to linger about Time's 
brink, than to launch out into the spiritual ocean of true joy, a joy 
which finds its utterance in praiseful song, and which cannot be less 
than part of the essential element of that Eternal Glory into which we 
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are citizens born, if true worshippers. A heart attuned to the Divine 
praise so strongly inculcated throughout our Scriptures, and a life in 
accordance therewith, will, no doubt, do more at once to satisfy the 
saint, and to convince the world of sin, than any other phase of Christian 
example. The Church of old was a praising Church. We find this to 
have been the case all along; from the days of Israel’s deliverance,—from 
the Egyptians, out of bondage, and through the Red Sea, when “ Moses 
and the children of Israel sang this song unto the Lord, I will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. . . . And Miriam, the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand” (Exod. xv.) ; 
on to the time when David comes into notice as Israel's king ; when 
he and his people “ played before the Lord on all manner of instruments 
made of fir wood, even on harps, and on psalteries, and on cornets, and 
on timbrels, and on cymbals” (2 Sam. vi. 5); and, further on still, in the 
reign of Solomon, when “the Levites which were singers . . . were 
arrayed in white linen, having cymbals and psalteries and harps, 
and with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets. 
It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as ONE [here 
we have the unron of soul necessary for true harmony, and, we may 
say, true praise !] to make ONE sound to be heard in praising and thank- 
ing the Lord ; and when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets 
and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, 
For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever ; that THEN the house 
was filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord, so that the priests 
could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud, for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of God” (2 Chron. v. 12-14). Here we find 
praise the commencement of glory ; and again, in the history of Jehos- 
haphat, praise takes its place as the source of victory. “And when he 
had consulted with the people, he appointed singers unto the Lord, and 
that should praise the beauty of holiness, as they went out before the 
army, and to say, Praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth for ever. 
And when they began to sing and to praise, the Lord sent ambushments 
against the children of Ammon, . . . which were come against Judah, 
and they were smitten” (2 Chron. xx. 21, 22). But not only in Old 
Testament history do we find the spirit of true song, so graciously 
vouchsafed, for the cheering, reviving, and strengthening of the Church 
of God, as well as for the vanquishment of her enemies ; we find it also 
in the New Testament era, each special manifestation of the power of God 
in individual cases, whether over bodily or spiritual infirmity, being cele- 
brated by “ gladness” (Acts ii. 43), “ praise” (Acts iii 8), “ rejoicing” 
(Acts viii. 39), “joy ” (Acts xiii. 52) ; while, in the epistolary communi- 
cations to the little Churches, so tried by surrounding heathenism, and 
even suffering the fires of persecution, we find the constantly reiterated 
exhortation—nay, command, to “ REJOICE,” to ‘‘ PRAISE,” to “ BE GLAD,” 
to “GIVE THANKS.” 

Very clearly “ we have the mind of Christ ” on this point ; and who 
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can wonder that through the very heart of His Church in this land 
there has thrilled one great, universal sense of anguish at the sudden 
removal of our brightest leader of spiritual, praiseful song? That 
tenderly-beloved name—shall we say it ?—FRraNces RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
sounds, indeed, a chord in every sanctified heart amongst us here ; how 
much more so, in the Church above! It may be that all earthly names, 
precious though they be to us here, are obliterated there ; but if so, 
the personal identity remains ever the same,—sanctified, purified, it is 
true, but the same ; and if her name be unsounded there, it is only 
because her Lord has merged it in His perfect glory. 

Miss Havergal’s life-gift of a double talent—music in its essence, in- 
herited from her father, and her still better-known poetical power—was 
consecrated in its beautiful duality to her Redeemer’s service ; and in 
its consecration gained that without which all gifts, however precious, 
must “pass away,” as the earth passes, but with which they become 
imperishable in their nature, infinite and eternal in their value. This 
mantle, so precious, so durable, she describes in her own sweet words 
when she says— 


“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord to Thee. 


“Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 
* *% * % 
“Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 


“ Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages for Thee. 
* * * * 
“Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as Thou shalt choose. 
* * * * 
“ Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, Aut for Thee !” 


The steadfastness of purpose with which the great theory of her life 
was carried into a constant life-practice, gave a zest and vigour to that 
natural outflow of musical thought, the utterance of which became, at 
last, her life-work,—her loving obedience, in fact, to the great command, 
“Occupy till I come.” In God’s great Church, all have gifts, and gifts 
to be used for Him, but they are varied—varied in extent and kind ; 
none in His sight insignificant, because given by Him, the Author of all 
talent, and intended for His glory, and the good of man; but while 
some receive the five, others have the ten. While some may be endowed 
with very minor powers, others again are entrusted with the superlative 
share ; and how great a responsibility is this trust! None felt the truth 
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of this consideration more than she did ; and truly her “talent” was not 
hid in the specious folds of an undue reserve, or of a doubting timidity, 
nor in that “napkin” that often presents to the onlooker all the attrac- 
tion of unblemished whiteness—viz., the false charity that says, “I am 
no better than my neighbours, I cannot help them,” and thus unkindly 
robs the needy heart that fain would trade with us in heavenly mer- 
chandise, of perhaps all everlusting blessings. Another “napkin” of 
more sullied appearance, but alas! of very frequent use, is that of sloth, 
an inexcusable indolence, which says, “I might make some use of the 
gifts entrusted to me, but I cannot take the trouble ;” and thus the 
precious, divinely-given power is thrown away, a pearl cast into the 
mire, a jewel that might adorn the Saviour’s crown buried in the earth, 
a treasure that might bring us smiles of favour from His countenance 
every day that we live, hidden in a sepulchre of neglect that may one 
day cause us the most agonising remorse. Such was not Frances 
Havergal’s life. 
To quote again— 


** Now the sowing and the weeping, 
Working hard, and waiting long ; 
Afterward, the golden reaping, 
Harvest-home, and grateful song. 
* * * 
** Now the long and toilsome duty 
Stone by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King.” 
* * * * 


And again— 


‘In the morning sow thy seed, nor stay thy hand at evening hour, 
Never asking which shall prosper—both may yield thee fruit and flower. 
Thou shalt reap of that thou sowest ; though thy grain be small and bare, 
God shall clothe it as He pleases, for the harvest full and fair ; 
Though it sink in turbid waters, hidden from thy yearning sight, 
It shall spring in strength and beauty, ripening in celestial light. 
* * % * * 
* Let us watch awhile the sowers ; let us mark their tiny grain, 
Scattered oft in doubt and trembling, sown in weakness or in pain ; 
Then let Faith, with radiant finger, lift the veil from unseen things, 
Where the golden sheaves are bending, and the harvest anthem rings. 
+ * * * ~ 
“ Not without some gracious witness of God’s faithfulness and love 
Toiled they, waiting for the coming of the harvest-home above ; 
Word and prayer, and song and leaflet, found, though after many days, 
Quickening energy and courage, brightening hope, and wakening praise.” 
* * * * % 


Thus she sang on, gilding labour with the glowing tints of united 
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glories—earth’s sunset melting in its rich beauty into the dawn of 
heaven’s eternal light. Joy here—glory there! Rest in work here— 
service in rest there! She lived so near her heart’s goal, her heavenly 
horizon, “the haven where she would be,” that all her poetry bore the 
same stamp of inexpressible brightness ; and when she found that, by 
the delineation, however faintly, of her heaven-born thoughts, she could 
in part communicate that brightness to another, then her heart rejoiced, 
and, like her Master, she was “ satisfied.” 


“‘T look up to my Father, and know that I am heard, 
And ask Him for the glowing thought, and for the fitting word ; 
I look up to my Father, for I cannot write alone, 
*Tis sweeter far to seek His strength, than lean upon my own. 


“T bless Thee, gracious Father, who hast moulded praise from pain, 
And turned a wail of mourning to a trustful calm refrain, 
To many a sorrow, giving me an afterward of song, 
And wafting it to other hearts in comfort true and strong. 


“T bless Thee, gracious Father, for Thy pleasant gift to me, 
And earnestly I ask that it may always be 
In perfect consecration laid at Thy glorious feet, 
Touched with Thine altar-fire, and made an offering pure and sweet. 
* * * * * 
‘‘Oh! be my verse a hidden stream, which silently may flow 
Where drooping leaf and thirsty flower in lonely valleys grow ; 
And often by its shady course to pilgrim hearts be brought 
The quiet and refreshment of an upward-pointing thought ; 
Till, blending with the broad, bright stream of sanctified endeavour, 
God’s glory be its ocean-home, the end it seeketh ever.” 


But that harp of genius which was so finely strung, and could breathe 
forth such exquisite harmonies, was attuned to blend with other hearts. 
All loved her. Those who understood her best, loved most; and 
when sorrow fell, as it ever must, stroke upon stroke, on the different 
members of the Lord’s great Church—the members of that One, only 
all-perfect Life—then, like a cordial, “the comfort wherewith she had 
been comforted” flowed into the wounded heart, through the pathos of 
a wondrous sympathy which she could have learnt from none other 
than from the Lord Himself. His Spirit taught her to write and sing ; 
and His power, used on her behalf, gave efficacy to “the balm” she so 
loved to distribute. A friend writes: ‘ Her heart was ever set upon the 
King’s service ; and the joy of doing it, and of seeing evidence of its being 
blessed of God, filled her life with brightness. God taught her how to win, 
and all the winning was done for Him ; and so she was always very glad 
and very happy!” Perhaps a more life-like description of her special 
nature, in its twofold virtue, being and doing,—what she was at home, to 
her loved ones, and what she was to the world outside who cared to receive 
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her teachings, and could appreciate her poetry and her prose,—could 
hardly be given to us better than in these few words, quoted from a short 
letter of loving remembrance, written soon after her departure. Many and 
various little narratives have appeared, each giving similar testimonies 
to the holiness and brightness of her life, and each showing, in its own 
light, how strong a hold she had obtained on the hearts of multitudes, 
many of whom had, perhaps, scarcely been reached by any other influ- 
ence. To Christians especially, and to advanced Christians, her writings 
seem to have been precious; but, in their extreme simplicity, they 
appeal to the youngest saint, to the humblest believer. 

On my table there stands a little morocco case, bound in gentian blue, 
and containing five little “daily” books ; each book has a sentence, or 
passage from Scripture, with a page or two from herself, for every day of 
the month. The general tone of these readings is spiritual, though very 
simply worded, pointed, original, and striking. They are entirely free 
from the formality of cant or stereotyped religious expression, which so 
nullifies much attempt at instruction in the present day. These are 
entitled “ Royal Grace” and “Loyal Gifts”; while, in her “Morning 
Bells,” and “ Little Pillows,” she gathers together pleasant teachings for 
children. 

On the wall, by her bedside, during the last hours of her life, hung 
her dearly-loved text, “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” The same text “she herself chose as the one to be 
placed on her coffin, underneath or around her name—the word from 
heaven, under the shelter of which, and in full reliance upon the great 
truth that it declared, she could peacefully, yea, triumphantly fall 
asleep.”* The great fact of the Atonement—the life and death of the 
Saviour for us, and on our behalf—was the foundation of all her teach- 
ing. Like Rahab’s crimson line, it stands out in bold relief through 
all her labours for the “edification” or building wp of the Church of 
God. Like a golden thread, the holy life of an all-sufficient, present 
Omnipotent Lord, forms the clue to many a disentanglement of per- 
plexing thought, and brings the sweetness of Divine sympathy into 
contact with human griefs, in a way so fresh, and new, and powerful, 
that many a tried and weary heart has thereby groped its way into 
light “unspeakable and full of glory.” “She always liked REAaLIrTy,” 
says one ; and this liking pervaded all she said and did. In her religion 
it shone forth, and her religion was her life. Her public and private 
character were blended into one harmonious whole, without the jarring 
inconsistencies that so often meet our eye in the daily apartness from 
Christ of many of His professors. In union with Jesus, she found 
union with His people, unnarrowed into petty, party feelings, and argu- 
mentative discussion. His love to the “world” was her love also. She 
desired to save souls. This yearning thirst, this craving, that throbbed 
through the very pulses of her being, constraining her to sing, and write, 

* Extract from “ One of the King’s Daughters.” 
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and speak of a free, full salvation, wrought out on Calvary, offered in lov- 
ing mercy, cost her her life at last. ‘ Naturally of a fragile constitution, 
she suffered acutely from exhaustion, through undue application to the 
work she loved so well.” Talking to the men and lads of her Temper- 
ance Regiment, late one evening, in the outside corner where she was 
accustomed to meet with them, she received that fatal chill from which 
she never rallied. In her earnestness on this great theme, she dedicated 
all her jewels to the mission work in which she was interested ; on earth, 
pouring her treasure at the Master’s feet—above, she walks in “ streets 
of pure gold, transparent as the glass.” 

The last agonising illness seemed but the furnace in which still brighter 
radiance was to shine forth. There the Lord was indeed glorified. 

“Now, tell me, Doctor,” she asked, “is there any chance of my seeing 
Him?” and again, “It is so beautiful to go! I thought the Lord had 
more work for me to do; but it is not His will . . . I am going to 
see Him—the King in His beauty—yes, my King. . . . I don’t want 
to be impatient to go. . . . Oh yes! it is splendid! I thought He 
would have left me awhile, but He is so good to take me so soon.” 
Amidst intense pain, here we find the glowing brightness of the Father’s 
glory reflected in the triumphant patience and expectant joy of His suf- 
fering child. 

And thus the veil was drawn over a life to us so precious, because to 
the Master she was precious too, and He needed her. 

Retracing her life and writings, we find the varied secrets of her life’s 
success. There was Trust. She had learned to trust completely Him 
‘whom her soul loved,” as she writes— 


“T could not do without Thee, 

O Saviour of the lost ! 

Whose precious blood redeemed me 
At such tremendous cost. 

Thy righteousness, Thy pardon, 
Thy precious blood must be 

My only hope and comfort, 
My glory and my plea. 


*T could not do without Thee, 

I could not stand alone, 

I have no strength or goodness, 
No wisdom of my own. 

But Thou, beloved Saviour, 
Art all in all to me; 

And weakness will be power, 
If leaning hard on Thee.” 


And this trust was to her an uninterrupted medium of blessedness. She 
had found her way to the heart of her Lord, and there she rested, secure 
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for time and for eternity, shielded from many a dart that would have 
pierced through and through, and soon destroyed a merely natural 
tranquillity of disposition. A natural brightness of character soon dims 
with the world’s tarnish. Joy cannot grow among the thorns. Heavenly 
lessons she had learnt. The Teacher had taught her to “abide” in Him, 
as the branch abides in the vine ; and thus her life blossomed, and she 
brought forth fruit. 
SympaTHy, too, had been given her. She prayed— 


“Oh! lead me, Lord, that I may lead 
The wandering and the wavering feet ; 

Oh! feed me, Lord, that I may feed 
Thy hungering ones with manna sweet. 


‘Oh! strengthen me, that, while I stand 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea.” 


Every page of her little books breathes sympathy. Without this neces- 
sary gift, the most eloquent words strike forceless on the ear. Without 
it, the worker is unfit for his work. Let us learn a lesson from Frances 
Ridley Havergal, in humble wrestlings with the Lord for the fulness of 
His sympathy, that we may ourselves live, “holding forth the Word of 
Life;” and bringing many a refreshing draught to the thirsty hearts 
around us, and to His heart, who drank “vinegar mingled with gall,” 
that we might rejoice in the “still waters” flowing as a “crystal stream” 
from the “throne of God and of the Lamb.” 

Prayer.—Yes! she lived a life of prayer. ‘One Hour with Jesus,” 
she wrote, to urge that essential early morning interview with our King, 
the neglect of which, in the Christian community, she so deplored. The 
tiny tract did its work. Many a tried one has confessed the renewal of 
life’s best energies, through the efficacy of the tonic thus imbibed, before 
intercourse held with even the dearest friend, and before the commence- 
ment of the daily jars, the hourly struggles that time ever brings in its 
wake. 

Sounp Doctrrine.—lIn these days of endless shades of opinion, it is 
refreshing to find one ripened intellect bending to the truths taught in 
the inspired Word, and receiving them joyously. In her little book of 
poems, entitled “ Under the Surface,” we have groups of doctrinal verse, 
which ring out in all their clearness, and tell of “true metal ;” while, 
in her little books of prose, we search in vain to find even one doubtful or 
meretricious sentence. Solid, simple truth, offered to us in the attractive 
language of a child bringing us a message from her Father ; this is the 
general style of her writing, and as such we prize it. 

PRAISE.—What bursts of true adoration rang forth from her pen! And 
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they were not mere pen-words, but, as she once said, ‘They are written 
with my life-blood.” Our hearts are warmed as we read— 


“ O Saviour, precious Saviour, 
Whom yet unseen we love ; 
O Name of might and favour, 
All other names above : 
We worship Thee, we bless Thee, 
To Thee alone we sing ; 
We praise Thee and confess Thee, 
Our holy Lord and King! 


“O Bringer of Salvation, 
Who wondrously hast wrought 
Thyself the revelation 
Of love beyond our thought : 
We worship Thee, we bless Thee, &c. 
* * * 


Bo 


“Oh! grant the consummation 
Of this our song above, 
In endless adoration 
And everlasting love : 
Then shall we praise and bless Thee, 
Where perfect praises sing ; 
And evermore confess Thee, 
Our Saviour and our King!” 


And again, in that pleasant freedom of style so peculiarly her own, 
she sings— 
** Golden harps are sounding, 
Angel voices sing, 
Pearly gates are opened— 
Opened for the King ; 
Christ the King of Glory, 
Jesus, King of Love, 
Is gone up in triumph 
To His throne above. 
All His work is ended, 
Joyfully we sing— 
Jesus hath ascended ! 
Glory to our King!” 


But we might quote on, until we trace her through the “golden river,” 
and into the very presence of the King whom she so ardently loved, and 
at, whose feet she has already spent a summer that knows no clouds, 
save that canopy of glory that enshrouds the blessed from our view, 
“UNTIL HE COME,” or we, entering that presence, share their joy. 
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Oh! that the inspired mantle of spiritual, prayerful, praiseful song 
might descend on some heart amongst us, for the continuation of the 
great work begun, by God’s almighty power, through the gifted pen and 
hallowed life of Frances Rrptey HAVERGAL ! 

E. R. Hope. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION WORK IN 
AMERICA. 


HE general interest felt in woman’s foreign missionary-work since 
its organisation, and its influence, not only upon heathen women 
and children, but also upon the Church at home, invest everything 
relating to the history and condition of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church in this country with attractiveness 
andimportance. Till within the last ten years, such associations were but 
little known in the Presbyterian Church, though we find, earlier in its 
foreign missionary history, a notice of one entitled, “The Female Mis- 
sionary Society of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania.” This paper begins 
with the statement,—“ The members of the above society, enjoying the 
Gospel ordinances of grace, ourselves feel it our duty to contribute our 
mites to aid in the laudable object of propagating the Gospel of the 
Redeemer among the poor savage tribes who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge.” At the foot of the document, it is recorded that it was 
“drawn up” and put in circulation by Miss Frances Stewart, April, 
1810. Until the beginning of the last decade, however, efforts to instil 
the Gospel were chiefly directed to men, and to these alone. The 
Board of Foreign Missions, indeed, had from its beginning made no dis- 
tinction between the sexes, in carrying out the Redeemer’s last command, 
and its missionaries had not laboured in vain. Many heathen women 
had been brought to a knowledge of the truth, while a large number of 
Hindu girls had been gathered into mission-schools, so that, by 1870, 
the Board had in its service twenty-two unmarried lady-missionaries, 
and eighteen or twenty native women as Bible-readers and visitors. 

For some time before the union of the Old and New School Presbyterian 
Churches, increasing prayer had been made to God, both in private and 
in public, for an outpouring of the Spirit upon the Churches. In answer 
to these earnest petitions, the hearts of the people were made tender to 
such a degree, as to resemble the influence of the soft south wind upon 
the garden. The spices began to flow out, the tender lilies began to 
lift their drooping heads, dry and fruitless branches began to hear the 
whisper of the coming summer ; and even trees of fair appearance, whose 
roots had been content to drink in the waters of salvation for their own 
growth alone, began to feel; as did the saintly minister of Ettrick Manse, 
“that word, ‘ Perishing souls,’ nailed my heart.” This led to their crying 
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anew to God that He would pour out His Spirit, and melt pagan hearts, 
while, by the power of His grace among themselves, the means might 
be provided by which the “ Gentiles should come to His light, and kings 
to the brightness of His rising.” Some of the women who were honoured 
in taking the very first steps in the advancement of this work, were at 
the time engaged in Bible-work in Philadelphia. Others were managers 
in homes for destitute girls, orphan asylums, and various benevolent 
institutions, while several were wives of pastors in that city. All appeared 
to have as much to do as they could overtake, when, with a new emphasis, 
they began to realise that every spot of God’s earth could, and ought to 
be, claimed for Him and His Christ. Their steps were quickened in 
the way, as they once again seemed to hear the voice of the Beloved 
saying, “ Behold, I set before you an open door.” There are millions 
of mothers in heathen and idolatrous lands who have never heard the 
story of Jesus and His love! Go, teach them, that they may teach their 
children ; for no influence can touch the young hearts, or mould their 
wills, like a mother’s. Law and caste so bind woman that she cannot 
see the face of a male teacher ; only one of her own sex can tell her 
how the mountain of oppression can be rolled away ; only a woman can 
enter the joyless homes, where woman is degraded into a slave, or 
jealously excluded from society, where the mother is held in subjection 
to her own sons, and the father blushes to have it known that a thing 
so abject as a daughter has been born in his house ! 
A meeting for conference was held at the Publishing House (821 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia) of the O.S. Church, at which the Rev. Drs. 
Dulles and Irving, secretaries respectively of the New and Old School 
Boards of Foreign Missions, were present by invitation—Dr. Dulles 
presiding. Questions were asked, the chief of these being, What 
part can the women of the Church take in the work of foreign missions ? 
As loyal Presbyterians, those present wished to know if an associated 
effort on their part was in any way at war with Presbyterian usage. 
They were encouraged by Drs. Irving and Dulles, both of whom had 
been foreign missionaries, and now hailed with joy the rising light that 
might help to dispel the gross darkness of the nations. The ladies 
were reminded that mission-work by woman was no new thing, but was 
known, and received the commendation of the apostles, who were greatly 
aided in making Christ known by the labours of devout women. <A com- 
mittee was appointed at once, to prepare a constitution and bye-laws, and 
to meet weekly till the work was completed. At first, no audible prayer 
was uttered during the devotional portion of the time which preceded 
the business. The bowed heads of the little group, and the solemn hush 
of the room, indicated their tender beseechings that God Himself would 
undertake for the perishing, by a fresh anointing from on high, making 
them more conscious of their own weakness and inefficiency, yet ready to 
take up any cross and go forward in every duty with a meek sincerity and 
humble boldness. Their lips were opened to speak for God, and enlarge- 
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ment and prevalence in prayer made their meetings a Bethel. Their 
sweet experience is better expressed in Ezra viii. 22, 23, than by anything 
the writer could add : “The hand of their God was upon them for good 
that sought him. So we besought our God for this; and he was entreated 
of us.” The constitution, bye-laws, and plans of work were submitted 
to the General Assembly’s Committee on Foreign Missions, in May of 
1870, and by them approved. The following appreciative remarks of 
the Assembly’s Standing Committee on Foreign Missions will briefly tell 
the progress of the society. We quote from the annual report of May, 
1871 :— 


The Assembly recognise, with gratitude to God, the effort to organise the women 
of the Presbyterian Church, for the purpose of sustaining the Board of Foreign 
Missions, under the direction and control of the Board. This Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has already, in six months, gathered and sent to the Treasurer 
of the Board $6070-25 (£1214), and has still] $800-10 in its treasury. In entire 
subordination to the Board, they are pushing the work of organisation, and stirring 
the fire of Christian fervour in all parts of the Church. The General Assembly 
recognises the hand of God, and the spirit of pious consecration and prayer in the 
whole movement, and directs the Board of Foreign Missions to encourage and 
control this effort, as far as practicable. 





























The organisation in Philadelphia was followed by one in New York, 
begun in November, 1870. The one in Chicago came into existence in 
December, 1870. Other centres, animated by the same spirit, have been 
formed since, and the number reporting to the late Assembly at Saratoga 


was six. In our large country, there is room enough and work enough 
for all. 


THE WoRK. 


The years following the organisation of Woman’s Work for Woman, 
were years when there was no time for folding the hands in idleness— 
the harvest being so ripe and the labourers so few. Many, like the 
Samaritan woman, had believed ; and, having themselves tasted the living 
water, were eager to impart intelligence so important and so delightful 
to heathen women, whose lives are one long day of silent misery or 
passive indifference—being regarded, by native men, as no better than 
the dogs of the street! To reach this class, public opinion must be 
moulded ; for while we often sang— 


‘ Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 
No, there’s a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me,” 


many shrank from taking an active part in the new work. While kind ' 
and encouraging words came from many pulpits and the religious press, 
some doubted and wondered where it would all end. ‘Was it a 
‘Woman’s Rights’ movement?” Yes, it was, truly! But it was 
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organised in the name of the “ King of kings,” not to procure to woman 
any civil, political, or ecclesiastical right, but the sacred right of sending 
the glorious Gospel to heathen women and children, in the speediest 
and most effective manner. 

It is estimated that at least two-thirds of our 500,000 communicants 
are women, who, in loving obedience to the Redeemer’s dying command, 
sit at His table at least twice a-year or oftener. What a grand mis- 
sionary force is here, if they did but remember His last command, given 
to His Church as-He was about to ascend to His throne in glory! If 
this command is not a fable, a dream of the sacred writers, then why 
this indifference? Borne across the seas, from every altar and heathen 
temple, comes the piercing wail of souls perishing in their agony, call- 
ing on Christian women to tell them how they may be saved! The 
late war, which had bathed our land in tears and blood, made woman’s 
usefulness prominent, not only in the hospitals watching by the dying, 
ministering to the wants of the wounded, but at home, organising 
societies in every town and village in the land, so that supplies of all 
kinds could be sent to the neediest points. When those terrible years 
had closed, another war threatened the land. Mammon was making his 
power felt in the energy and enterprise put forth for the acquisition of 
wealth. Society was suffering from this overworking of the eager love of 
gain, and the Church was not a mere looker-on in the strife. This, too, 
was going on at a time when God was giving unmistakable evidence, 
in the movements of His providence, that, in a signal manner, He was 
about to own the labours of His servants on heathen soil,—at a time 
when, by ship, and steamer, and railway, the ends of the earth were 
brought nigh; but to enlarge the missionary force, to lengthen the cords 
of influence abroad, was impossible, unless a spirit of liberality for Christ 
were breathed into the Church. 

At this time, some began to ask themselves, What am I doing for 
others beyond the sphere of self? What aid am I rendering the cause 
of Him who has bought me with His own precious blood? <A Pente- 
costal breath came into the petition, “Thy kingdom come;” it came, 
not only into the closets, but into the hearts and purses of Christian 
women. To some it whispered, as to Abraham of old, “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will show thee: and thou shalt be a blessing;” and many 
were obedient to the voice. 

One of the agreeable peculiarities of our Presbyterian system is, that 
the interest of one church in the Presbytery becomes the interest of all 
and of every one. Our ecclesiastical acts are not done in a corner, there- 
fore the Assembly’s commendation of woman’s work gave it favour in 
the eyes of pastors and sessions, “being received of them as becometh 
saints.” The plans by which the organisation proposed to become a 
succourer of many were simple—systematic giving, and earnest prayer. 
Two cents per week, or one dollar a-year, constitutes a member. The 
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conscious need of that help which cometh from the Lord, led to the 

appointment of an hour for special prayer. From five to six o’clock, every 

Sabbath evening, a large number “enter the closet, and shut the door,” 

pleading the precious promises, looking with a single eye to Him who 

has said, “Ask, and ye shall receive.” 

The aim is, to have a society in every congregation, while all the 
organisations within the bounds of a Presbytery are united in a presby- 
terial society, to which each makes an annual report. By this means, 
every small church in the Presbytery is reached. This presbyterial 
plan, when wisely and prayerfully conducted, systematises and simplifies 
the work, and makes an admirable division of labour among all the 
women and children of the Church. The officers of the presbyterial 
society are: a president, as many vice-presidents as the number of 
churches and the extent of territory covered by the Presbytery may 
demand, a treasurer, recording and corresponding secretaries ; while a 
group of five or eight congregations is assigned to each vice-president. 
In this way, the churches are stimulated to increased zeal and perse- 
verance in the work of missions. Paul would assuredly have called 
each of such vice-presidents, “My helper in the Lord;” and other 
ministers than Paul appreciate such labours of love, baptised, as they 
are, with a spirit of consecration to Christ and His cause. 

Mission-bands among the young are very hopeful. Their fruits and 
reflex influence are being felt to the ends of the earth. 

A desire to establish an intelligent, and therefore a more healthful, 
sympathy between the missionaries on the field and the Churches at 
home, led to the issuing. of a missionary magazine, in which the 
Women’s Board of Missions, in Chicago, and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, in Philadelphia, have a joint interest. Woman’s 
Work for Women first appeared as a quarterly in April, 1871. Its 
mission has been a grand one, and the blessing of God has made 
it a success. It is now a monthly, doing good work, “sowing 
beside all waters,” scattering seed in thousands of families in our 
Church, trusting to God to give it life and make it grow. The only 
foreign missionary magazine for children in this country was first issued 
in 1876—Children’s Work for Children. This also is a monthly, 
prospering and in health, and greatly prized by its young readers. 
These publications, and a large number of leaflets and circulars issued 
by the societies, are doing a work best expressed by Tennyson’s words— 


“Our echoes roll 
From soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 


RESULTS. 


Nine years have been completed since the women of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, by the formation of Women’s Societies, recognised 
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their duty to their heathen sisters. During this period, what hath God 
wrought ! Though the results of this work can never be estimated, a 
glance along the years will not be amiss. “Next to that inspiring and holy 
sympathy which led originally to the formation of these societies, and to 
the unusual spirit of prayer for missions which they have evoked, they owe 
their success to the minuteness with which they conduct their work, and 
to the care with which their spreading organisations are gathering up the 
mites from thousands of homes. At least three-quarters of the amount 
they contribute is a clear gain to the Board, and is secured simply by 
systematic attention everywhere to details. Their constantly increasing 
gifts are a phenomenon, in this day of uncertain and fluctuating benefi- 
cence. The income in 1871 was $7000; in 1872, $27,000; in 1873, 
$64,000 ; in 1874, $87,000 ; in 1875, $96,000. These societies are 
now contributing one-fifth of the annual receipts of the Foreign Board.” 
—(Extract of Assembly's Minutes, 1875). In 1876, they contributed 
$115,000; in 1877, $124,958; in 1878, $124,047 08; in 1879, 
$136,309 69, or £27,262. Six of the nine years: include a period of 
unusual financial embarrassment in the country. Did this come upon us 
because of our remissness in making known God’s saving health among the 
nations? Another of the streams that make glad.the city of our God 
was being shaped and moulded to meet the crisis. This one came from 
the very heart of the Church—a stream, silent but impressive as the 
light. Mother, wife, sister, and child gladly took up the work marked 
out for them by Divine providence, and, though feeble in themselves, 
became a power to go forth and refresh the distant nations of the earth. 
As the stream proves the genuineness of the spring, so the abundance 
of the water proves the strength of the spring. Not only have the gifts 
steadily increased, but the faith, the love, and the zeal of the women 
and of the children of the Church, have been marvellously called forth ; 
and even many pastors and laymen acknowledge that they have received 
a quickening in the cause of foreign missions. The heart of the Church 
at home has been touched as never before. The hearts of heathen women 
and children are being reached. Thousands of these are being brought 
to the knowledge of Christ. Clothed and in their right mind, they are 
being gathered into churches and schools, loving and praying to the 
same God we love. The blessed truth, that “ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners,” is kindling in their hearts a flame which will never 
be quenched, till there may be repeated, in this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, what the prophet said centuries before Christ came : “ Lift 
up thine eyes round about and see. Who are these that fly as a cloud, 
and as the doves to their windows ?” They come from India, Persia, Syria, 
Africa, Japan, China, Siam, and the continents. The children of the 
stranger are moved, The acknowledgment of the Son to the Father is 
being verified in these golden years. ‘Thou hast made me the head of 
the heathen : a people whom I have not known shall serve me.” 
“Come forth out of thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the kings of 
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the earth! Put on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty. Take up 
that unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee ; 
for now the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed.” It is long since John Milton sent this prayer heavenward. 
Let thousands on thousands repeat it now ! 

D. A. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE 
SINCE 1872. 


- a former communication on the recent history of the Reformed 

Church of France, inserted in The Catholic Presbyterian for April, 
I had but time to characterise the two parties whose antagonism con- 
stitutes the chief, or at least the most obvious fact in our religious 
history of the nineteenth century—the Evangelical and the Liberal. 
Let me briefly recapitulate the leading points of the parallel I then 
drew. 

Ist, In regard to doctrine, the Evangelical party, without professing 
to adhere to the letter of the Confessions of Faith of the sixteenth 
century, retains, as essential to the Protestant faith, the formal prin- 
ciple and the material principle of the Reformation—the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, and the justification of the sinner through 
faith in Jesus Christ. In the Liberal party, there are two sections ; the 
one avowedly rationalistic, the other feebly supranaturalistic ; but both 
agree in affirming and defending, as a sacred and inviolable position, un- 
limited liberty of belief and of teaching in the bosom of the Church. 

2nd, In regard to Church government, the Evangelical party, in all 
its aims and efforts, seeks the definite re-establishment and regular 
operation of the Synodical government, as instituted by our fathers. The 
Liberal party inclines, in general, towards Independency ; or, if it 
recognises the utility of a central representation of the Church, it 
desires that that assembly—whatever it may be called—shall be limited 
to purely administrative functions, and shall not inquire into, or give 
Judgment on, any question of doctrine. 

3rd, The two parties are not less opposed on the question of the 
relation between Church and State. The Evangelical party lays down, as 
a fundamental principle, the autonomy of the Church, and regards the 
interference of the State with jealousy and anxiety ; the Liberal party 
cordially maintains the rights and privileges of the State, seeing in them 
a safeguard against extravagance on the part of the official majority of 
the Church—a tendency which it deems more dangerous to liberty than 
State control. 

We proceed to record the recent relations of these parties to each 
other, going back, however (as our space is limited), only to 1872. 
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I 


The thirtieth General Synod of the Reformed Church of France 
was held in the Church of the Saint Esprit at Paris, on the 2nd June, 
1872. The Evangelical party had a decided majority, but had to face 
a considerable Liberal minority (62 to 46). 

It was more than two centuries since the Reformed Church of France 
had been deprived of its regular government.* Hence, the Synod of 1872 
held that it had to perform the functions of a constituent assembly, and 
frame a programme of organic law. A considerable number of the 
articles of this programme were adopted unanimously, or nearly so. 
In particular, the Liberal party showed itself, at that time, disposed 
to accept, in principle, the institution of General Synods, and voted 
for it heartily, as one of its leaders said. But, on all questions that 
bore on doctrine, or even the idea of the Church, the Assembly was 
divided into two parties, each of which, for the most part, remained firm 
and immovable. 

There were four principal discussions in the deliberations of the Synod 
during the first and principal session (2nd June to 10th July), leading 
to four important decisions— 

1st, The left would not allow to the Synod more than the functions 
of a deliberative Assembly, alleging that the different sections of Protest- 
antism were not represented in proportion to their real numbers. The 
order of the day, voted by the majority, affirmed, in opposition to these 
protests, the authority and legality of the Synod of 1872, asa repre- 
sentation of the Reformed Church of France. 

2nd, By the same majority, and in spite of the same opposition, the 
Synod adopted a Confession of Faith, proclaiming the supreme authority 
of the Scriptures in matters of doctrine, and salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God, who was delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification. It further affirmed that the Reformed 
Church of France conserves and maintains, as the foundation of its 
teaching and discipline, the great facts of Christianity represented in its 
sacred observances, and expressed in its liturgies. 

3rd, It was decided, in the same way, that every candidate for the 
holy ministry, before receiving the imposition of hands, should formally 
express his adherence to the faith of the Church, as set forth and defined 
by the preceding declaration. s 

4th, Finally, the Synod made an important addition to the reli- 
gious conditions in parochial elections. It decided that, before any 
one could be inscribed in the electoral register of a parish, it was neces- 
sary to make a declaration that he heartily adhered to the Reformed 
Church of France, and to the truths of revelation as contained in the 
sacred books of the Old and New Testaments. 


* The last really national Synod, the 29th, was held at Loudun in 1659 ; the last Synod 
of the Desert was held in Lower Languedoc in 1763. 
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The resolution which we have just noticed is the only one, among 
those we are now considering, on which the moderate or supranaturalist 
section of the Liberal party rallied to the support of the Evangelical 
majority. The extreme Left itself did not offer any active opposition to 
it; it was content to abstain from taking a part. The new religious 
condition of admission to electoral rights was thus adopted by all who 
voted (79 ; but 24 abstained from voting). It was thought, for the 
moment, that a basis of conciliation had been found. But, on the one 
side, the majority showed itself immovably attached to its declaration 
of faith, which the minority was unanimous in rejecting ; on the other 
side, on the next day of the Synod, the entire Left rose up against the 
same conditions of the electorate which it had either formally supported, 
or half accepted ; it even made this the chief pretext for a popular 
agitation against the Synod, which, it said, wished to deprive the Pro- 
testant people of their electoral rights. Any hope of agreement thus 
proved brief and illusory. 

Nevertheless, the results of the Synod appeared to ensure the triumph 
of the Evangelical section. By the breadth and the brevity of their 
dogmatic definitions, expressed in the very words of Holy Scripture, the 
majority of the Synod believed that they had assigned to liberty the 
position claimed by the spirit of Protestantism and that of modern 
times; at the same time, they flattered themselves that they protected 
the interests of the faith, and averted the most pressing of the dangers 
with which the Church was threatened, by excluding, from the electoral 
register, those who had been born Protestants, but were now decidedly 
unbelievers, and by preventing the thoroughly rationalistic candidate 
in theology from entering the pulpit. The majority of the Synod de- 
fended the members against the charge of exercising arbitrary authority 
and spiritual despotism ; they maintained that they were making no 
innovations, and were merely translating, into explicit language—lan- 
guage, too, very moderate and very concise—that implicit affirmation 
of the essential truths of Christianity, which, to every sincere soul, is 
visibly contained in the acts and forms of the Reformed worship, as 
well as in the conscience of the true members of the Church. But 
these reasonings, in spite of all their plausibility, and even justice, 
made no change on the grave and painful fact, that nearly half of the 
members of the Synod had energetically protested against the prin- 
cipal decisions of that Assembly, and that they had, behind them, 
a considerable number of the Protestant people. It might have been 
foreseen that the decisions of the Synod would afterwards encounter 
a strong and obstinate opposition; this, in fact, has not been wanting. 

As to what followed, I do not profess to give a complete statement ; 
I shall describe the fate of the resolutions passed by the Synod, and 
the new discussions which they have raised in the Church, only so far 


as may be necessary to give my readers an exact idea of our present 
circumstances. 
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Il. 


3efore separating, the Synod had nominated a permanent Commis- 
sion, charged with carrying out the resolutions it had passed. As may be 
inferred from what has been said, the task was not an easy one. How 
were they to try to carry them into effect? how get out of the conflict 
which was now going to take place, and this, no longer in the confined 
arena of a deliberative assembly, but throughout the whole extent of 
the Church? Different courses might be followed; in glancing at these, 
we shall have occasion to trace rapidly the efforts that have been made, 
within the past seven years, to give effect to the resolutions’ of the 
Synod, the obstacles they have encountered, and the results which have 
been achieved. 

1st. By far the most prompt and easy solution would have been the 
voluntary submission of the Liberals. Some men, like M. Guizot, judg- 
ing from their old Parliamentary experience, flattered themselves that, in 
an ecclesiastical debate, as in political debates, the minority, after having 
struggled to the utmost, would submit to the law voted by the majority, 
and try to become the majority in its turn. For several reasons, this hope 
was to be completely disappointed. First, in the domain of religion, the 
will of the majority cannot have the same preponderance as in civil affairs ; 
though it be a very simple matter to submit to a government that one 
does not like, it is much less easy to subscribe to a declaration of faith 
which one does not believe. Then, the power of the Synod, recently 
restored, was far from being so generally recognised in the Church as 
that of the Parliament or of the National Assembly is in the State; 
however well founded it was in the traditions of the past, yet, after an 
interregnum of two centuries, it had, in the eyes of the present genera- 
tion, the appearance of an innovation. In short, by submitting to the 
decisions of the Synod, the Liberals had much to lose, for these decisions 
made it more difficult for them to recruit the ranks of their electors and 
of their clergy; by resisting, they risked nothing. The result has plainly 
shown this ; if their resistance has been honourable in some respects, it 
has divested them, on their part, of any claim to heroic action. 

Some of our friends fancied that the leaders of Liberalism were generals 
without soldiers, and that the bulk of the party would not follow them : 
this was another mistake. For, first, though we have (thank God) an 
élite of devout believers, determined to maintain the cause of the Gospel 
by their efforts and sacrifices, yet we have also in our churches—and 
we cannot but recognise the fact—a certain number of Liberal laymen, 
earnest, of deep convictions, and religious in their way, who sincerely 
believe that the ‘Christianity without the supernatural,” of a certain 
modern theology, is the religion of the future, and true Protestantism. 
As for the mass of the people, they do not understand much of our debates. 
As long as the traditional forms of worship are pretty closely observed 
they take no alarm, and they often hardly perceive the daring character 
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of radical preaching. For the most part, they lean to the right or to the 
left, in conformity with personal or local influences. However, we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that, in the south especially, it is far more 
easy to excite men’s passions by the mention of liberty, than by the 
mention of faith. It need not, therefore, surprise us that, in the lively 
polemic which immediately followed the Synod, it was the Liberals who 
made most noise, and had most outward success. The Evangelicals 
sometimes kept up the battle bravely; they held conference for confer- 
ence, and published manifesto for manifesto; they gave to the public 
well-written pamphlets, including the apology for the Synod and its 
decisions, from the eloquent pen of M. Bois, at present Dean of the 
Theological: Faculty of Montauban. The ardour of these debates pretty 
soon abated, and it did not appear that, either in one way or another, 
they had exercised much influence on public opinion. The position of 
the two parties respectively has hardly changed; and it is probable that, 
if there were a new General Synod, they would be represented there in 
pretty much the same proportion as in 1872. The most remarkable 
result of these recent years is the formation, in several places where 
Liberalism has the majority, of Evangelical churches, extra-official, and, 
in fact, independent, although belonging by their principles and their 
sympathies to the Reformed Church. There are at present about a 
dozen of these churches, chiefly in the south and the west. Several 
existed before the Synod, but others have been founded at a more recent 
date. 

2nd. Failing the voluntary submission of the Liberals, a section of the 
majority thought they might look for a forced submission ; to speak more 
precisely, they thought that the Liberals might have to choose between 
submission and secession. The dilemma resembles that expressed by 
M. Gambetta, in another connection, in his pithy words—submit 
or demit. To put the Liberals in this position, it would have been 
enough that the State sanctioned the decrees of the Synod, as having 
the force of law in the Reformed Church, and acted accordingly. 
Those to whom these decrees would be distasteful would be free to form 
a separate Church, to obtain its recognition by the State, and to claim 
their part of the material of the Church—the use of the edifices, con- 
sistorial property, &c. Such was, it appears, the plan of some of the 
leaders,—notably the Parisian leaders,—of the majority of the Synod. 
The plan was exposed to two serious objections. In the eyes even of 
the greater part of the Evangelical party, it lacked justice. The 
Reformed Church of France is a national Church, and consequently 
multitudinous ; it is recruited in the main by birth ; it is salaried by the 
State, that is to say, supported by contributions levied from all the 
citizens. To exclude a great part of the members, perhaps nearly half, 
because they did not share the faith of the other half,—however well- 
founded, evangelical, and in harmony with tradition this faith might be 
—would not be altogether a simple matter. Hence, a large number 
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of Evangelical pastors found themselves obliged to declare publicly, 
in what was called the Manifesto of the South-West, that they were 
wholly opposed to this violent solution; they wished that the separation 
should be friendly, and that the two sections of Protestantism should 
enjoy equal rights and privileges. But fortunately, this solution was 
even more impracticable than unjust. One could not but see that the 
State would be placed in a most serious difficulty by complying with 
the wishes of the majority, and executing their decrees. 

Let us briefly indicate the attitude taken by the State, in regard to 
each of the principal decisions of the Synod. 

Its first acts gave great hopes to the Synodical party. In November, 
1873, a full and strongly-expressed minute of the Council of State 
declared that the legality of the General Synod of 1872 was undoubted, 
and that the protests of the minority were baseless. Hence, a decree 
of the President of the Republic, dated 28th February, 1874, authorised 
the publication of the Synod’s Declaration of Faith. Thus the majority 
gained their case, on the ground of their principles. However, the 
satisfaction thus accorded remained wholly theoretical, as long as the 
decrees of that Assembly, so positively recognised as legal, were not ratified 
by the State, and while this Declaration of Faith, officially promulgated, 
was not proposed for the acceptance of new pastors. Now it is precisely 
at this point, where theory had to be turned into practice, that the efforts 
of the permanent Commission failed, and the goodwill of the State 
stopped. Neither the decision as to future pastors, nor the remainder 
of the programme of organic law prepared by the Synod, obtained the 
sanction of the State; this sanction has neither been granted nor refused ; 
the State has contented itself with silence. (This silence has also been 
the reply to numerous applications for another meeting of Synod.) In 
the consecrations of pastors which have taken place since 1872, the Evan- 
gelical pastors have always conformed to the Synodical decision, while 
the Liberal pastors have taken no notice of it; but all these consecra- 
tions have been sustained by the State as equally valid. 

With regard to the last of the resolutions of the Synod,—that which 
bears on the conditions of electorship,—matters have gone a little 
further. A circular from the Minister of Worship (M. de Fourtou), 
dated 22nd December, 1873, communicated to the Presbyterial 
Councils the religious conditions in the parochial electorate; and 
invited them, although with a reserve and ambiguity probably designed, 
to conduct, on this basis, the elections of 1874, which were put off till 
the month of April. The Presbyterial Councils which were inclined to 
Liberalism refused to comply with these instructions, and, by a formal 
vote, annulled the new conditions for electorship. An order of another 
Minister of Worship, M. de Cumont (October, 1874), annulled the 


‘elections made under these conditions, and declared them illegal. The 


refractory religious bodies took no notice of this ministerial decision, 
and continued to receive, as fellow-members, those who had been elected 
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irregularly. After long hesitation, one or two from among them referred 

to the Council of State the interdict of M. de Cumont.* For four years 

this matter has been before the Council of State, and it is not yet 

decided ; here again, it seems that the State has determined, by silence, 

to avoid a troublesome question. 

In 1877, new parochial elections were to take place.t (1.) A circular 
of M. Wallon, then Minister of Public Worship, dated 8th December, 
1876, invited the Liberal consistories, in a persuasive spirit, not to persist 
in their opposition to the Synodical decision relative to the parochial 
electorate. The great majority of the Liberals then decided to yield 
formally—that is to say, they contented themselves with reading from 
the pulpit the religious conditions of the electorate, but in such a way 
that the mass of electors did not even know what they were. Thus the 
admission of the new conditions, in the Liberal churches at least, had 
no influence on the elections. A few Presbyterial Councils persisted, 
however, in setting them aside. All these elections, in whatever way 
made, were finally approved by the State. Thus, again, the advantage 
which the Evangelical party had obtained in this matter became an 
illusion. Besides, it was precarious ; for, under the present arrange- 
ments of the Government, it may be taken for certain that, in 1880, 
every Presbyterial Council will act, in regard to the electoral conditions 
voted by the Synod, exactly as it pleases. So far is the Minister of 
Worship from thinking of imposing them on the Liberal churches, that 
we may ask ourselves if he will not interpose obstacles to their being 
conscientiously observed in the Evangelical churches. Indeed, it is time 
to look out ; within the past few months especially, it is not only a vis 
imertie, or a determination to delay, that the Government opposes to 
the supporters of the Synod, but almost positive hostility. Its sympathies 
are expressed more and more in a sense contrary to our wishes and to the 
interests of the Church, as we understand them. Engaged in a violent 
struggle against Ultramontanism, the Government has been told by 
interested people, and believes, that there is a degree of affinity between 
the Clerical party and Evangelical orthodoxy on the one side, and between 
the Republican cause and Protestant Liberalism on the other.{ Hence, 
it is scarcely any longer a question whether we shall obtain, either the 
execution of the decrees of the last Synod, or the convocation of a new 
official Synod. The Evangelical party stands on the defensive ; it feels 
that all its energy is necessary to save the faith and the liberty of the 


* The argument of the complainers was, that the Minister had no right to put in force 
the Synodical conditions of electorship by a simple circular. According to them, a legisla- 
tive decision, or at least a new minute of the Council of State, was necessary for that. 

+ Half of the lay members of our Presbyterial Boards are re-elected every three years. 

t The great majority of French Protestants are Republicans. The Republicanism of 
our Protestant Liberals is more noisy perhaps, but not more sincere than that of their 
Evangelical brethren. Unfortunately, however, for the Synodical party, it was found 
that two of its Parisian leaders, very respectable men, are (or were, for one of them has 
Just died), in politics, decided reactionaries. 
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Church, which are threatened on all sides. <A series of facts have 
occurred which have excited much uneasiness among us; and these 
are, perhaps, only the preludes of still more serious measures. Without 
going into detail, we shall simply state what the facts are. 

In its dealings with the Lutheran Church, the State has made it 
pretty evident that it will not sanction any power in the Church for 
deciding and taking action in matters of doctrine. Another significant 
fact is the action of the State in dealing with the chairs of theology, as 
described by M. Wheatcroft in the April number of this journal A 
third matter relates to the reconstitution of the Central Council. This 
anomalous body would have been superseded by a General Synod, but it 
has been reconstituted, and the vacant places filled chiefly by Liberals. 
All these measures (as one of our religious papers recently observed) 
are calculated to turn the Church into one of the public services, paid 
and administered by the State, with nothing more than a shadow of 
independence. 

3rd. Thus we see that the march of events drives us farther and 
farther from the solution which I have stated second,—the general 
application of the Synodical decrees with the aid of the State. A third 
idea, quite on a different line, has presented itself to many minds,— 
that of a partial surrender, by the Evangelicals, of these same decrees, 
in the hope of an understanding with the Liberals. There was a 
moment when the majority of the permanent Commission itself, which 
has the official direction of the Evangelical party, agreed to enter 
into negotiations with the “Liberal Delegation” for this purpose. A 
project of agreement was formed, first at Paris, then at Rouen, under a 
modified form (1876). The principal clauses of this treaty were the 
following :—(1.) The Synodical régime was to be maintained, but the 
Synods were to have only a moral authority—that is to say, no one 
would be legally bound to obey their decisions. (2.) At every ordina- 
tion to the ministry, the Declaration of Faith of 1872 was to be read to 
the candidate, without his being obliged to assent to it ; this, however, 
would bind him not to attack the beliefs of which this document is the 
expression. (3.) The religious conditions of the electorate were main- 
tained, but it was stipulated that every Presbyterial Council would be 
free to apply them or not, as it pleased. 

This project was scarcely made known, when there arose on all sides 
the most vehement opposition. It was felt to be a project unworthy of 
the descendants of the Huguenots, and was soon put aside. 

However, the idea and the hope of a reconciliation still exist in many 
minds. This idea is expounded and supported with talent by a religious 
paper recently instituted, Le Journal du Protestantisme Francais, which 
succeeded to La Paix de l'Eglise, a paper published in Lyons, the tend- 
encies of which were about the same. It is, indeed, in Lyons that the 
third party, represented by this paper, has its principal support, while 
the centre of the Evangelical party is in Paris, and that of the Liberal 
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party in Nimes. If there were a new Synod, general and official, efforts 
at conciliation would undoubtedly be put forth there with more 
earnestness than ever, and perhaps also with more chance of success. 
3ut if they should bring about the general acceptance of an understanding 
founded a second time on an equivocal basis, they would introduce a 
state of things more fatal, in our opinion, to the faith and the life of 
the Church, than the most ardent strife could possibly be. 
4th. We have seen, besides, that the early convocation of a general 
official Synod is scarcely probable. Is it altogether a misfortune 2? Would 
it be a great advantage to take up anew, to-day, the undertaking of 
1872? After the struggles which have followed, so barren apparently, 
is not the following the legitimate conclusion ?—‘‘In order that the 
Synodical system may be profitably applied, it is necessary that there be 
a certain agreement, upon fundamental points, between those who 
live under that system.” This question brings me to the last method 
by which it is possible, if not to arrive at an actual solution of the 
difficulty, at least to approach it—the reorganisation of the Synodical 
Reformed Church of France on the principle of free adherence, conse- 
quently leaving outside those who will not come within, as not being 
attached, either to the Synodical institution, or to the Evangelical faith. 
So early as the Synod of 1872, a few members of the majority foresaw 
this issue, and said, “The decisions of the Synod will, no doubt, have 
the force of law for those who will accept them.” They have been 
accused of compromising the authority of the Synod ; but can there be 
now-a-days, in a Protestant Church, any other authority than that which 
appeals to liberty, and is founded upon liberty? They have been 
reproached, from another side, for enunciating a mere truism ; but this 
truism was not without important consequences. In the eyes of those of 
whom I now speak, these decisions were never intended to be a yoke for 
the conscience of any one, but a banner round which Protestant Christians, 
who have not forsaken the faith and traditions of their fathers, might rally. 
This grouping would certainly take place spontaneously on the day after, 
if the separation of the Church from the State should be proclaimed. 
True affinities would then manifest themselves; and false, or merely 
outward ties, would break. Till the time when the hour of this crisis(which, 
though in some respects terrible, we believe to be inevitable, and really 
salutary) shall strike, anything we may do for the settlement of our 
ecclesiastical affairs will be more or less incomplete and provisional. We 
shall be reduced to temporary expedients,—half measures which will have 
nothing very satisfactory in a logical point of view, and which will give rise 
to many difficulties. But if such is the issue—as people generally agree 
to regard it*—is it not the shortest and best way to march thither at 
once %—to begin to do, as soon as circumstances permit, that which 
must infallibly and quickly be our business, as soon as religious society, 





* At the Synod of 1872, views favourable to the separation of Church and State were 
expressed by a great number of members on both sides. 
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delivered from all external pressure, shall be free to organise itself 
according to its laws? However, that which appears possible at the 
present day is, without leaving the official establishment—because it is 
evident that men’s minds are not yet courageous enough for that, nor 
their purses open enough—to constitute a Church within the Church, 
to organise Synodical government by and for those attached to the 
Synodical system. There is, thank God, a certain number of parishes 
that belong wholly to the Evangelical party ; round them would group 
themselves churches with an Evangelical majority, and then the Evan- 
gelical minorities in the Liberal churches. The groups of Evangelical 
Churches in the same district would form a Provincial Synod, free or 
official ; the delegates named by them would finally form the General 
Free Synod of the Evangelical Churches of France. This Synod would 
take advantage of the liberty, which we have the happiness of enjoying, 
to hold its meetings ; further, it would be careful not to ask, for its 
decisions, the sanction of Government. But it will be obeyed voluntarily, 
as far as circumstances permit, by the churches, or sections of churches, 
which have taken part in its election ; to them, it will offer a centre of 
unity and administration, which will be of the greatest value. It will 
occupy itself with a mass of practical questions which concern, more or 
less, the life and the future of the Church, without needing for them the 
consent of the State, and without the State being able to accuse it of 
encroaching on its rights. 

Meanwhile, our churches will gradually acquire habits of independence 
and self-reliance ; and when the grand moment shall come, when separa- 
tion shall be made between the Church and the State, they shall not 
be found unprepared. And let it be observed that, if the execu- 
tion of this plan is subject to many difficulties (where is there none ?) 
it at least does not involve the employment of any measures in which, 
on the one side, the most complete fidelity to the teachings of the 
Gospel, and on the other, the most rigorous justice, and the most 
scrupulous regard for the liberty of others, could find some ground for 
censure. 

I hasten to add, that what may seem to be a mere project, is 
already more than that; it is already put in operation. As early as 
1873, at the Bordeaux Conference,* a majority of the members were in 
favour of ideas similar to those I have just indicated ; but their vote 
was not followed by any practical result. This was not the case with 
the vote of the Conference at Ganges, in October, 1878. After a long 
debate on the question whether the Synod should be free or official, the 
meeting pronounced, almost unanimously, in favour of an order of the 
day, in which it was declared that, if the Government persisted in refusing 


* By Conferences are meant meetings, sometimes very large, of ministers and laymen, 
who assemble, without formal delegation, to discussChurch matters, Each of the two parties 
has now its Conferences. The Evangelicals have two principal Conferences every year : 
the one-in spring, at Paris ; the other, in the south, in the autumn. 
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to summon a new Synod, ‘the Church would be obliged to meet, as a 
Synod, without the intervention of the State.” Every one knows very 
well that “the Church,” in such an expression, means the Evangelical 
party in the Church, since the Liberal party does not wish the convocation 
of a new Synod at all. The resolution of the Conference at Ganges has 
been brought to the knowledge of the Evangelical Presbyterial Boards. 
Recent events, to which I have alluded, have awakened the zeal of the 
Churches, inspiring them with anxiety regarding the intentions of the 
State. Briefly, we have, in all, twenty-one Synodical districts ; and in 
nearly two-thirds of these, official Evangelical Synods have been con- 
stituted, and have chosen delegates for a future general Synod of the 
same character, which will meet at Paris, as we hope, in the beginning 
of next winter. If this meeting actually takes place, it will be an event 
not less important than the convocation of the Synod in 1872; for 
it will be a first step taken by the most living portion of the Church in 
the direction of self-government and emancipation from the State. At 
the same time, without resorting to violence or expulsion, it will begin 
to get clear of hostile elements, which positively threaten to prevent it 
from breathing and moving. Doubtless there are Liberals who, though 
separated from us by many influences, do not intend to forsake the 
faith of their fathers. We may hope that these will be gradually 
regained, that the privileges of the Synodical system will arouse them, 
and that the Evangelical Church will exercise over them an attraction 
all the stronger because it will be free from every element and suspicion 
of constraint. 

_In whatever way the conclusions of this article are appreciated by the 
readers of The Catholic Presbyterian, it will have, at least, brought under 
their eye the present touching and tragic situation of the Reformed 
Church of France. If some of them are thereby brought to give it a 
larger share in their sympathies and prayers, I shall not repent of 
having occupied their attention so long. 

C. E. BaBvr. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT BASLE. 


HE seventh general meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle 
may be justly regarded as having been a great success. There were 

not, indeed, such large gatherings as at some of the earlier conferences, 
as, for instance, at London, Berlin, Amsterdam, and New York. This 
was scarcely to be expected in a comparatively small city such as Basle, 
however interesting to the Christian visitor from its famous religious 
past, and however attractive to every tourist from its picturesque 
environs, with the bright copious waters of the Rhine rushing past it. 
Still, there were present from 2000 to 3000 visitors, among whom 
were many whose names hold a high place in the Christian world ; and 
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besides, it was evident how deeply the event moved and interested all 
classes of the citizens of Basle itself. We may venture thus to 
congratulate the Evangelical Alliance, and especially its Swiss branch, 
on the success of an effort which, doubtless, required much forethought 
and arrangement, involved great personal effort, and the issue of 
which is, we believe, especially due to the fervent prayer that has been 
offered up for a blessing on the Basle Conference. 

The Basle meeting had, of course, its many affinities with previous 
conferences, in its careful narratives of progress in Christendom and 
the Mission-fields, in its hearty expressions of brotherly feeling and 
esteem, and in its development of important lines of Christian thought ; 
and many of the addresses on these topics will, we believe, when 
published, be found to bear comparison with those of previous gather- 
ings. But we think there is one thing especially on account of 
which the Basle conference will live in the future. These are days in 
which, while, outside the Church, Socialism, Nihilism, and Materialism 
are making fearful ravages, within its pale also there is much drifting 
into latitudinarianism, and much questioning as to the great underlying 
principles of the Gospel. It is necessary, thus, for the maintenance and 
promotion of true Christian unity, to look to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, and clearly and courageously to formulate them. And 
never, we think, has the trumpet given a clearer sound than at this 
Basle gathering. The basis of conference adopted by the Swiss 
branch of the Alliance was, we may say in passing, extremely simple ; 
and we confess this appears to us less entangling where we have 
to do, not with the confession of a Church, but the fraternal recognition 
of Christian men. But however this may be, we venture to affirm it 
as a fact, that never, at any meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, have 
the bases of the Apostolic Gospel been expounded and vindicated with 
higher power and more fervid eloquence and unction, and never have 
they been received by its members with more apparent profound con- 
viction and fervid feeling of a sincere unity in the faith. This is saying 
a great deal, but, I think, it will be the testimony generally of those 
who were present at Basle ; and as we glance at the proceedings of the 
conference in detail, we shall, we trust, give our readers some reason to 
acquiesce in this opinion. 

From Saturday the 30th August, Basle began to present a crowded 
appearance. The tourist knows how full the old city often is in August 
and September, as one of the great doors by which one passes into the 
picturesque scenes of Switzerland; but the throng was, on this occasion, 
quite unusual. Christian visitors from Switzerland itself, Germany, 
France, England, America, and many other lands, east and west, came 
pouring in by all the railway lines. The first place of meeting was the 
Vereinshaus, where every kindly arrangement had been made by a local 
committee to provide for the wants of the visitors, some being lodged 
privately, others furnished with hotel accommodation on moderate terms. 
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We have before us a list of the visitors, ‘“‘ Verzeichniss der Giste,” 
extending to some twenty-eight crowded pages. From so many, 
we can only select a few names. Switzerland is represented by such 
men as Herr Carl Sarasin, President of the Conference, Colonel Von 
Biiren Vischer Sarasin, Sarasin Bischoff, Mr. Schott, Inspector of the 
Basle Mission, Professors Riggenbach, Von Orelli, Godet, Viguet, Chapon- 
niere. From Germany, there are Counts Bismarck Bohlen and Bernstorff, 
Dr. Baur, Court Chaplain, Drs. Fabri, Wangemann, Christlieb, Wach, &e. 
Holland is represented by Professor Van Oosterzee, Belgium by M. Anet. 
Among the French visitors are Pasteurs de Pressensé, Appia, and Fisch, 
and M. Réveillaud. From England, there are Sir Harry Verney, General 
Field, Major Malan, Rev. Messrs. Arthur and White, Drs. Pope, Rigg, 
Stoughton, Dykes, Fraser, Murray Mitchell, &c. Among the Americans 
are Dr. Schaff, Dr. Hall, Dr. Hurst, Dr. Washburn, Rev. E. 8S. Porter, &e. 
On Sunday, the 31st August, there were various religious services in 
German, French, and English. Then there was a large gathering for 
Christian reception in the evening, in the large hall of the Vereinshaus, 
which so overflowed as quite to fill a smaller adjacent hall. The first 
part in these Christian greetings was taken by the Rev. Pastor Ecklen 
of Basle. Dr. Schaff replied on the part of the English and American 
visitors, and Professor Viguet for the French-speaking members. On 
the details of these addresses, and of many more indeed, our limits quite 
forbid us to enter. Pastor Ecklen concluded with the hope that what 
the Reformers had longed for, but which had been so long deiayed, was 
now nearer its fulfilment—unity, not on the iron foundation of Rome, 
but on the basis of God’s revealed Word. Dr. Schaff, whose services 
have been so important to the Alliance, and in many other ways to the 
promotion of Christian unity, offered some interesting observations on the 
benefits of Erasmus’s New Testament to Anglo-Saxon Christianity, and 
our deep obligations, generally, also to Basle and the Swiss Reformers. 
With Monday began what may be called the business gatherings of 
the Basle Conference. Those in the forenoon, which were always crowded, 
were held in che Church of St. Martin’s ; those in the afternoon, in the 
Vereinshaus and other buildings. On the first occasion, an address, 
marked by its elevation and weight, its thoughtfulness and fine fraternal 
tone, was delivered by the President, Herr Carl Sarasin. But it is quite 
impossible for us to give a full conception of it, without entering into 
details. Its aim was fraternity. There was a fine reference to the 
political and religious history of Basle as ever a mediating city. There 
was an allusion to his own family history, by origin French, by birth and 
education German ; and he made an appeal which, we may say, found a 
hearty response throughout the Conference. ‘“ Permit me” (we translate 
his words) “to beg that from the East as from the West, from the fruitful 
lands of fair France as from the side of the mighty German Empire newly 
arisen, old wounds may be forgotten, so that you will anew, as Christians, 
extend to each other the hand of brethren; and that this gathering may 
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possess, in rich measure, the significance of a festival of reconciliation 
and peace.” The place which Herr Sarasin took in the Basle Conference, 
his generous hospitality, the high tone of his Christian addresses, the 
ability with which he led the proceedings, render it a duty to say some- 
thing regarding him. His family, centuries ago, became exiles from the 
Moselle, for their Protestant faith. He has been a Member of the Council 
of the Canton of Basle, and holds a most honourable place among his 
fellow-citizens. He is a man, we should suppose, somewhat advanced 
in life. His clearly-cut features, his pleasant countenance, his Christian 
urbanity, his evident devotedness of spirit, will remain in the memory 
of those who have seen and heard him. There were a number of 
similar Christian laymen in the Assembly—Count Bismarck Bohlen, 
Count Bernstorff, Colonel Von Biiren, Sir Harry Verney, General Field. 
These are but a few out of the many. Their earnestness and Christian 
manliness contributed not a little to keep up the high Christian tone 
of the Conference. 

The religious historical associations of Basle naturally suggest them- 
selves in connection with this visit of the Evangelical Alliance to the 
city. Many interesting references were made to these, during the meet- 
ings; but the Alliance was especially indebted to Dr. Stoughton for 
a graphic and able paper, ‘On the Connection between Basle and 
Early English Protestants.” Dr. Stoughton recalled the famous Council 
of Basle in the fifteenth century, and contrasted its principle of stern 
uniformity with that of unity in the Evangelical Alliance. This was 
done quite genially; yet let us say that we do not acquiesce in the con- 
clusion that uniformity is impossible, and unity the true ideal of the 
Christian life. The Evangelical Alliance is by no means committed to 
such a view ; and mission-work in China and elsewhere seems to point, 
if not to incorporation, yet to federation of the Evangelical Churches. 
At the same time, we heartily agree with the statement, that “ minor 
differences as to theological belief and ecclesiastical government are 
quite compatible with a hearty, loving, and sympathetic fellowship 
throughout the family of the redeemed.” 

Dr. Stoughton recalled the many English associations with Basle,— 
Erasmus and Holbein, Butler, Burcher, and Hooper; and John Foxe 
beginning and printing the first part of his “Martyrology” at Basle. 
Reference was also made to the Reformers of Basle—CEcolampadius at 
the head of them, with Grynzeus, Myconius, and Bullinger the friend of 
Hooper. The theological influence of the Swiss Reformation in England 
was very considerable; and it had a wider range over Scotland, Ireland, 
and America, “like those mountain-streams in beautiful Switzerland, 
which take their rise far away from the valleys which they at length 
water and fertilise.” 

The reports made as to the state of religion in Europe will be read 
with interest when published. I take the liberty of offering a remark 
here which applies equally to other similar assemblies. It is wise to 
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have careful papers written by specialists—“ Referenten,” as the Germans 
call them ; but is it necessary that they should occupy so much time, 
and so little be left for open conference? Let it be remembered that 
they do not speak to men ignorant of the questions they discuss : pro- 
bably, in such gatherings, there are many men who are quite as able as 
the Referenten, and have studied, quite as maturely, the question considered, 
but who do not happen to have the leisure to prepare elaborate papers. 
A free interchange of thought would heighten interest. I would point 
to the Allahabad and Shanghai Mission-Conferences as instances of 
this. One is quite as much attracted, in reading these interesting 
records, by the lively, well-conducted discussion, as by the elaborate paper. 
Incidental thoughts of great value were thrown out. I am aware that 
this would need the direction of an able and careful chairman, but this 
would not be difficult to find. Besides, those who attend such meetings 
are not likely to abuse the privilege ; and if they do so, the Alliance 
has always the power, not only to put an end to the discussion, but to 
express its judgment on any opinion which it regards as offensive. 

Dr. Giider, of Berne, reported on the state of religion in Switzerland. 
Although there is a million and a-half of Protestants, yet these occupy 
a difficult position, arising from the great diversity of the cantons— 
seven being Catholic, twelve equally divided (paritiitisch), three almost 
exclusively Reformed. Up to the middle of the century, Swiss theology 
had been mainly “ believing” among the ministry, who held such views as 
are represented by Nitzsch, Dorner, Vinet, and others. But a change of 
professors has produced a different tone ; the Church, too, has been so 
broadened that a Nihilist might belong to it ; the participation in the 
Lord’s Supper has diminished ; religion has been, in large measure, 
or entirely, excluded from the schools. Dr. Giider, after this dark 
picture, was about to proceed to a brighter. Using a Swiss figure, he 
graphically said he would pass from the “ Finsteraarhorn” to the “ Bliim- 
lesalp.” The number of those who do not bow the knee to Baal is on the 
increase. Unfortunately, the time of the Conference did not allow him 
to proceed with his sketch of this aspect of religious Switzerland. The 
report of Professor Cremer of Griefswald, as regards Germany, was more 
complete. He described his country as passing through an unprece- 
dented crisis since the last French war. On the one side, there is 
gloom : religion has to encounter the contempt of the lettered class, 
the indifference of the crowd, the hatred of social democracy, the outer 
attacks of Romanism, the inner assaults of latitudinarianism. On the 
other side, the German pulpit is growing in power ; those who do believe 
are more candid and more penetrated with the evangelical faith of 
their fathers ; the “Inner Mission” is covering the country with its 
network of agencies, which begin to draw public attention more to 
Evangelism ; there is, in fact, more piety in Germany now than there 
ever has been since the Reformation. We may here notice that it was 
satisfactory to observe that the High Lutheran party was represented, to 
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a considerable extent at this meeting of the Alliance. Their attitude is 
often repellent. The incident, we trust, indicates a desire on their part 
to draw more closely to the other branches of Evangelical Christianity, 
a movement so much needed in these times. 

M. Babut, pastor at Nimes, reported as to France. In the great 
centres of the south, the number of Protestants has diminished, owing 
to what might be called a latent proselytism from schools and mixed 
marriages. On the other hand, Protestantism has visibly grown in 
Northern France. There are in France more churches and more 
schools than ever. He does not believe much in the Gallican reform of 
Pere Hyacinthe, but has more faith in such movements as those of M. 
Réveillaud and Mr. M‘All. The political changes in France are favour- 
able to Protestantism. While Clericalism is detested by the working 
classes, Christianity is favourably received. Never was the vocation of 
Evangelism in France more important, or its prospects more favourable. 

The report on England was given in by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Bligh (son, we believe, of Earl Darnley). In his view, Sacerdotalism had 
laid hold on the younger clergy of the Anglican Church, but the mass 
of the nation was not affected. Scotland and Wales were Protestant to 
the core. England was still the land of the Bible, the Sunday, and of 
evangelistic work. The London City Mission held a noble place. The 
work of Moody and Sankey had left its results. In Glasgow alone, there 
had been some 7000 converts. As regards the schools, there was no 
reason to fear that religious teaching would not retain its hold in them. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee, professor at Utrecht, reported as to Holland, in 
good, if somewhat guttural, German, with much geniality and vigour. 
He referred to the relations of Basle and Holland—the one the birth- 
place, the other the grave of the Rhine ; in the one, Erasmus was born, in 
the other, he was buried. He described the almost feverish propagandism 
of Rome in Holland. Three-fifths of the country are Protestant, but 
“Rome ne recule pas.” The hierarchy had in Holland its Eldorado ; 
millions of guldens are spent on churches and cloisters. On the other 
side, there is no united Evangelical Church. The word regarding 
the time of the Judges applied—*“ At that time, there was no king 
in Israel, and every one did as seemed good in his own eyes.” 
It was hard to say whether Negativism prevailed more in Holland or in 
Switzerland. There was great anarchy. On the one side, in the extreme 
left, Buddha was placed beside—if not above—Christ ; on the other side, 
there was orthodoxy passing into “orthodoxism.” This latter party was 
the more popular one, and it was the ultra-rationalistic school which was 
being forced into dissent. Betwixt these were the Evangelical and the 
Moderate Orthodox parties—the latter occupying a place similar to the 
positive “ Unirte Partei” in Prussia. Along with this in the Church, there 
was much open incredulity, and a seventh of the pastoral charges were 
unoccupied. Yet it ought to be recognised that the Lord had still many 
people in the land. The work of home and foreign missions flourished, 
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and mission-festivals were held in the open air, at which thousands and 
tens of thousands were present. (I may say, in a parenthesis, that this 
is an interesting and remarkable phenomenon in Holland, of which I 
have myself been a spectator.) In allusion to the Church of St. Martin, 
where the meeting was held, Dr. Van Oosterzee happily observed—Let 
them follow the example of the saint who drew his sword, but only to 
cut his mantle in twain, in order to give the half of it to the poor. 

The report of Dr. Schaff on America was of a much higher character. 
It was the ablest outline we have ever heard on the religious state of 
America. Some Continental members thought it, we believe, rather 
optimist ; but it appeared to us, in its general outlines, quite a correct 
portraiture, and we trust it may do our foreign friends—some of whom at 
least have no adequate idea of the value of free institutions—a great deal of 
good. We believe the statement is already printed ; we are sure it will be 
read with great interest. To give even a correct epitome is beyond our 
limits. For the same reason, we are unable to notice the reports of Dr. 
Von Tardy on Austria, and of Dr. Von Scheele on Scandinavia. The 
salient fact, as regards the former, is the persecution to which Protestant- 
ism is still exposed in Austria. On this subject, the American Mission 
Board has already lifted up an energetic protest ; and the Alliance at 
Basle, having taken the subject into consideration, unanimously resolved 
to appoint an influential committee to remonstrate with the Austrian 
Government. The leading fact in Dr. Von Scheele’s statement is, that 
religious liberty has been at last established in Norway and Sweden. We 
may summarise all these reports by saying, that if the enemy is coming in 
like a flood, there are everywhere tokens of earnest evangelical revival ; the 
Spirit of the Lord is lifting up His standard against the foes of the Gospel. 

We now come to what was, perhaps, the most interesting and was cer- 
tainly the most prominent part in the proceedings of the Basle Conference 
—the reading of papers on important religious questions. These included 
such subjects as the unchangeableness of the Apostolic Gospel ; the con- 
(ition of the existence of a Christian school in the modern State ; 
Christianity and modern society ; our duties to the workmen of modern 
industry ; the press and its influence ; Christian or anti-Christian ; the 
present state of religious liberty ; Christian union as an evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. The various papers on these subjects will merit 
perusal, but we can select only one for special notice,—the unchange- 
ableness of the Apostolic Gospel. We choose it, not only because it 
relates to the cardinal position of Christianity, but also because we think 
it will best be remembered in connection with this Basle meeting of the 
Alliance. 

The “ Referenten,” or speakers on the unchangeableness of the Apostolic 
Gospel, were Professor Von Orelli, of Basle, and Professor Godet, of 
Neuchatel. We may say that the matter of the papers read was, to 
give them precision, generally expressed in the form of theses. I give 
those of Professor Von Orelli as an example :— 
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1. The Gospel in which the apostles, according to the teaching of 
their Master, proclaimed a Divine salvation to the world, has for its basis 
the atoning death and resurrection of the Lord—the first as the accom- 
plishment, the second as the pledge of this salvation. 

2. The Christian doctrine of all ages is attached to these two historical 
facts as its needful foundation. These cannot be detached without 
denying its true essence, and depriving it of its blessed efficacy. 

3. The Apostolic Gospel has proved its saving efficacy in all times, 
among all races, to all nations, to every class of culture. 

4. The same Gospel alone responds to the deepest needs of the pre- 
sent, and is alone able to solve the greatest problems of the future. 

These theses Professor Von Orelli developed during an hour, with the 
vigour of a master, speaking with a distinct and powerful voice, without 
the aid of any note, before an Assembly profoundly moved and 
arrested. He began by saying that the reports which had been read on 
the Churches, indicated that, generally, there existed uncertainty as to the 
foundations of our Christian faith. Hence, before we can speak of the 
works of love which grow out of faith, we must look to the faith itself. 
The speaker then recited, with a grave voice and with emotion, the 
words of consecration. of the Lord’s Supper. The disciples had misunder- 
stood the nature of His death, therefore in the hour of parting, in words 
never to be forsaken or misunderstood, He said, “This is my body 
broken for you—the new covenant in my blood, shed for the remission 
of sins.” Jesus thus presented Himself as the Paschal Lamb, whose blood 
must flow to cleanse mankind from the guilt of sin. In giving thus His 
body and blood for food and drink, Jesus testified that He was about to 
impart a new life to humanity. By His resurrection, it was shown that 
this life survives the grave ; His death and resurrection are the pillars 
of the Church. Jesus has not only revolutionised the ideas of the world 
regarding God, but a new world has been created by Him. The effect of 
the new period is to loosen Christianity from these old foundations. They 
accept the thought of being the children of God and of the Fatherhood 
of God. But is this enough? Can it solve the difficulties connected 
with our position, and harmonise our life? There are two things against 
it,—sin and death : sin tells the sinner that there is a gulf betwixt him 
and a holy God. This is no Shemitic idea, no narrowness of the Jew, 
over which the Indo-Germanic race rises. An Augustine, an Anselm, a 
Luther, spake and felt not otherwise ; and a Beza, in his Book of Prayer, 
lays hold of our hearts as he says, ‘“ We acknowledge that we are poor 
miserable sinners, incapable of good without Thee.” 

But it is impossible for us to enter into the details of an argument 
so eloquent, and yet so exact in its higher theological statement. As in 
regard to sin, so is it in regard to death ; apart from the Gospel, the 
problem is insoluble. The sting of death cannot be removed from the mind 
and the fear of man. It is the resurrection of Christ alone which inspires 
with the heavenly hope. The speaker owned that neither theology nor 
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Christian teaching were unchangeable. The vessels were perishing, and 
the forms imperfect, and so with the Church Confessions. He rejoiced 
in the efforts of the new theology to grasp afresh the central lessons of 
Christianity, but it often comes to an entire emptying of the vessel. For 
the Christian life, we need not only ideas, as some would have it ; it is 
Divine deeds alone that give us the right strength. The other parts of 
the thesis were illustrated with much force, as, for instance, the utter 
weakness of the humanitarian system among the uncultured races. As 
regards the future, it was strikingly shown in what Strauss’s teaching had 
ended. Abandoning his mythical system and Christianity itself, he would 
replace it by Lessing’s Nathan, Gcthe’s Hermann and Dorothea, the 
symphonies of Haydn, and Mozart’s magical flute. Nay, going further, 
feeling how little culture can do to restrain the world, he would make 
his appeal to political force to constrain it to order, so as to secure happi- 
ness. But even there, the prophets of Pessimism met him. They argue 
that for man there is something worse than death ; there is life itself, 
with its miseries: as the ancient world, so the modern, loosened from 
Christianity, plunges into despair. But to us there has been revealed 
the grace of God—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

We have given an imperfect outline of a remarkable address. As to the 
impression made by it, we quote from a “Liberal” Evangelical Journal :* 
—It would be difficult to exaggerate the impression produced on the 
assembly at the church of St. Martin by this simple but noble and 
vigorous discourse of Professor Von Orelli. The witness was effaced 
before the object of his testimony, so that we thought less of thanking 
the apologist than of bending the knee before the Redeemer. On leaving 
the meeting, every one said that in the person of this young man, thin 
and pale, with his tall figure, and his black beard, the Reformed Church of 
German Switzerland had found a standard-bearer, who could hold high 
and firm the standard of the faith.” Basle, in providing such a champion, 
justly resumes the honourable place she held in Reformation times. 

The second referent on this question was Professor Godet, who is 
to-day generally recognised as the first theologian of French Switzerland. 
His theses were, to express them shortly, the Person of Christ, the 
basis of immutability. No one can impair the doctrine of the Personal 
Divinity of Christ without enfeebling the religious and moral power of 
the Gospel. Thus enfeebled, Christianity cannot contend victoriously 
against its old foes, Paganism and Jewish Deism. The urgent duty of 
Evangelical Christians is to give their decided testimony to the Personal 
Divinity of Christ. All of these theses were most ably sustained by 
Professor Godet. He viewed the question in three aspects. The first 
was, we cannot impair the Divinity of Christ without lessening our im- 
pression of the love of God to man. Again, it diminishes our view of 
what sin is. And, lastly, it lowers our view of that holiness to which 
we are called in the Gospel, in Him who is not only our righteousness, 
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but sanctification. The whole argument of Professor Godet was close 
and impressive. We regret that we cannot give even a veswmé of it. 

The evangelistic work of the Churches formed the subject of a number 
of valuable papers—such as those of Mr. Fliedner of Madrid, of Dr. 
Fabri on the East, and of Mr. Comba of Florence. As regards missions, 
we extremely regret that we cannot even give a reswmé of the able and 
exhaustive exposition of Professor Christlieb on missions. If M. Pressensé 
may be regarded as a type of French oratory, Dr. Christlieb is similarly 
a representative of German. His address thoroughly arrested the atten- 
tion of his audience. Mr. Arthur and Dr. Murray Mitchell also spoke 
ably on the subject of missions. 

If we do not hear the bell of the Chairman of the Alliance telling us 
that our time is out, we are not less aware of the limits an editor must 
impose. There is thus much on which we might have dwelt, but which we 
must omit. The closing greetings were such as we might anticipate, after 
a week of so much fraternal intercourse. But passing from these, I dwell 
for a moment on the closing Communion Service in the Miinster, or 
Cathedral of Basle. It will long live in the memory of those who were 
present on the occasion. The fine old edifice, with its noble proportions, 
its beautiful Gothic tracery, and its picturesque clerestory, has been re- 
stored with great good taste. The edifice was early crowded with its 
worshippers. If there was not the pomp of early Papal days, the ser- 
vice was yet chaste and beautiful. Over the Communion there presided 
four Basle clergymen. The celebration began with the women, leading 
town’s people, peasants in their picturesque garb; then there followed 
the men and the members of the Alliance. During the service, the 
singing of appropriate German Hymns was beautiful and touching, led 
by the noble organ with its fine, soft, melodious tones. Often has 
the Miinster been crowded with its worshippers, but I doubt if, even in 
the days of CEcolampadius and other reformers, there was ever a nobler 
gathering of earnest Christian men—embracing, too, so many lands— 
kings and priests and living temples to the Lord. The nineteenth century, 
thank God, is still earnest as any—fuller of evangelistic life—and cling- 
ing, even as the sixteenth century, to the Sacrifice of Atonement and 
the sublime Divine righteousness of the Gospel. 

The Evangelical Alliance, it is now universally owned, is a valuable 
organisation for outward defence. It has fought and won the battle of 
Christian liberty already on many a field. But some have fancied that 
it was drifting inwardly from the simple Gospel. We have never thought 
so. Surely this Basle Alliance Meeting shows any such suspicion to be 
utterly unfounded. May the Alliance be ever, as then, not only a defence, 
but a ground and pillar of Evangelical truth. 





J. E. CARLYLE. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 





HARVEST-PRAYER. 


Tue singular continuance of unpropitious weather, at least in the British Isles, 
has stirred the question in many hearts, whether God has not some controversy 
with the nation which leads Him to adopt this way of chastening it. Those who 
believe that He has such a controversy, and that the weather is the result, call on 
all Christian people to humble themselves before Him, and to beseech Him in the 
midst of wrath to remember mercy. 

Both positions have been called in question, It has been denied that such 
disasters as the weather can ever be fairly interpreted as marks of Divine dis- 
pleasure ; and it has been denied that prayer can have any effect upon the weather, 
which is not dependent on supernatural or arbitrary influences, but upon the steady 
and invariable laws of nature. 

We are afraid that the amount of support given to both these denials must be 
regarded as a proof how little men are disposed, in these times, to a real belief in 
God. There is no article of the Creed that seems at a greater discount than the 
first, “ I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and of earth.” 
A real belief in a God who concerns Himself with the government of the world, 
and who so arranges what is outward or phenomenal in it as to make it subserve 
what is inward or spiritual, seems to be lamentably rare at the present time. 

It is strange how often the tower of Siloam is perverted to the very opposite 
purpose of that to which our Lord pointed it. In commenting on it, our Lord 
discountenanced an error, but taught a truth. The error was, that the men on 
whom the tower fell were sinners above all the inhabitants of Jerusalem. It 
would be a corresponding error to say that the farmers, who suffer most from 
the weather, are sinners above all the other inhabitants of the country. But 
there was also a positive truth taught by our Lord, “ Except ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.” That any calamity, falling on others, is a call to us to repent ; 
that repentance and humiliation are therefore incumbent on all, when a visible 
calamity falls on some ; and that our refusal to repent in such circumstances will 
seal our doom—are undoubtedly our Lord’s lessons—very solemn lessons, and 
undoubtedly applicable at the present time. 

When it is proposed to pray for the weather, we are often told that that is to 
pray for a miracle. If it were really to pray for a miracle, it would not be a 
duty, for miracles are sent, usually, at the beginning of a dispensation, to establish 
some great revelation of God; they are not designed, in ordinary times, for the 
private comfort or benefit of the faithful. Prayer for the weather may be answered 
with as little of the miracle as prayer for direction in difficulty, or prayer for daily 
bread, or prayer for deliverance from danger, or for recovery from disease. Arrange- 
ments may be made by God for the answer through the ordinary laws of nature, 
without any miracle. When the Dutch, alarmed lest the burrowing of innumerable 
rats would destroy their dykes and flood the country, prayed for deliverance from 
the danger, the frost that came and put a stop to it was an answer to prayer, but it 
was not a miracle. People seem to forget that the main purpose of prayer is as an 
acknowledgment of God, an honouring of Him as the Disposer of all events, and the 
Fountain of all blessings, a becoming recognition by the creature of dependence on 
the Creator. We may be sure that things are so arranged that, when this recognition 
takes place, it will be followed by Divine blessing. We, who are Calvinists, believe 
that all things are pre-ordained, and that many things are even done before we begin 
to pray about them ; but we believe also that, when God puts it into our hearts to 
honour Him by praying for needed blessings, He has determined that the giving of 
these blessings shall follow our prayers. It were sufficiently lamentable if any 
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school of theology should discountenance harvest-prayer ; but for Calvinists to do 
so would be doubly wicked. 

Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on prayer in relation to rain are excellent. “ And Elijah, 
the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, ‘ As the Lord 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years but according to my word.’ Your modern philosophers,” says Mr. Rus- 
kin, “ have explained to you the absurdity of all that you think. Of all the 
shallow follies of this age, that proclamation of the vanity of prayer for the sun- 
shine and rain, and the cowardly equivocation to meet it, of the clergy who never 
in their lives really prayed for anything, I think excel. Do these modern scientific 
gentlemen fancy that nobody, before they were born, knew the laws of cloud and 
storm, or that the mighty human souls of former ages, who, every one of them, lived 
and died by prayer, and in it, did not know that in every petition framed on their 
lips they were asking for what was not only foreordained, but just as probably 
fore-done? or, that the mother, pausing to pray before she opens the letter from 
Alma or Balaclava, does not know that already he is saved for whom she prays, 
or already lies festering in his shroud? The whole confidence and glory of prayer 
is in its appeal to a Father who knows our necessities before we ask, who knows 
our thoughts before they rise in our hearts, and whose decrees, as unalterable in 
the eternal future as in the eternal past, yet, in the close verity of visible fact, bend 
like reeds before the foreordained and faithful prayers of His children.” 


THe NuDE IN ART. 


The universal fashion to visit the continent of Europe, and especially those 
galleries of art in which so many masterpieces in sculpture and painting are ex- 
hibited, cannot but raise the question whether certain of the pictures and statues 
are fit for the eyes of modest youth. Those who say No, are very liable to be 
laughed at, as if they were incapable of appreciating high art; and even to be 
scoffed at, as if it were something in their own wicked habits of mind that sug- 
gested objections to the works of art in question. We remember well what a trial 
it was to the late Lord Haddo to bring forward the subject in the British House 
of Commons, and how little countenance or support of any kind he received. We 
think the subject is of no small importance in these days of universal travelling. 
It seems to be taken for granted that a practice which has prevailed from time 
immemorial must be right. We believe it is the duty of Christians to do all that 
they can to discountenance the practice. We have been pleased to read a short 
paper by our very estimable friend, Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, in which 
he sounds a note of protest against the tendency to make household-pieces of nude 
statues and pictures. Referring to the absurd interpretation often given of the 
text, “‘ Unto the pure all things are pure,”—an interpretation that would sanctify 
the grossest indecency, he says— 

“ Instead of justifying a man’s praise of a Titian’s Venus, this Scripture declares 
that a pure man would not possess such a libidinous picture. It is under such 
false quotations as this, and under a sickening cant about ‘high art,’ that Christians 
are filling their parlours with statuary and paintings calculated to excite the 
lowest passions of the young. There is a natural pruriency that is charmed with 
this dilettanteism among indecent things, as the polite distance to which refine- 
ment can go in licentiousness. It would be apposite to ask how many youth it 
is unable to restrain within these bounds, after having thus far inflamed their 
desires. God has clearly shown us that the human body is to be covered. Art 
comes forward, and declares, in direct opposition to God, that the human body shall 
be stark naked. Christians leave God and follow Art. Then when we tell these 
Christians that they are aiding vice, they ridicule our verdancy, and call on the 
world of culture to join them in the laugh. 

“Tt is not the question whether it is possible to have a white marble nudity 
that would be pure to every pure mind. To that all will agree. But the 
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practical question of to-day for Christians to settle, as before God and His Word, 
is, whether they can approve of nudities in every degree of colour to represent 
life and in every attitude of wantonness—whether, in the name of Art, they can 
meddle with such filthy subjects as Leda and the Swan, Danae, Venus and 
Adonis, &c., and not be defiled. 

“The French school of art has a faculty for putting vice forward in voluptuous, 
attractive forms to the young, while the moral (if there be any, as in the ‘ Prodigal 
Son’) is almost hidden in a corner. And this French school is now the fashion- 
able school for American Christians. Besides the seductive influences of these 
obscenities upon our youth, we are to remember that, every nude pictured female 
presupposes a nude real female sitting before the artist as his model. The im- 
morality of this business is known to every one who has read the history of art. 

“Has it come to this, that the Church of Christ is ready to break down the 
barriers which separate it from the licentious world, and to adopt Greek culture 
in the place of Christian ethics? French art and the theatres are doing all they 
can to promote loose notions of the relations between the sexes, and to steep 
society in immorality. Easy-going Christians are being caught in this snare. It 
is fashionable to admire indecencies, and Christians wish to be fashionable. It 
is now hard to convict our low, obscene theatres before the courts, because the 
plea is, that all the respectable theatres have the same obscenities, and Christian 
mothers take their daughters to see them. 

“May God in His mercy purify His Church, though it take the whirlwind 
and the earthquake to do it.” 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE ON TEMPERANCE. 


By way of supplement to the notices, that have appeared in this journal, of the 
attitude of the various Presbyterian Churches towards temperance, we give the 
resolutions passed on the subject at the recent Wesleyan Conference. The tem- 
perance movement among the Wesleyans, as in the Church of England, is made 
in two columns—a temperance, and a total-abstinence column. 

The following resolutions were agreed to by the Conference :— 

I. “That the report of the temperance committee be received. 

II. “The Conference learns with pleasure that our Bands of Hope now number 
1502, with a membership of 136,629; and commend to the special notice and 
fostering care of ministers and Sunday-school committees these simple but im- 
portant organisations, as capable, when properly managed, of conferring great 
benefit on our young people. 

III. “In view of the widespread and deplorable evils of intemperance, the 
Conference recommends that, on Sunday, December 14th, 1879, special reference 
be made to the subject in all our places of worship. 

IV. “Desirous of increasing the efficiency of the temperance schemes already 
sanctioned (Minutes of Conference, 1874, p. 207, and 1877, p. 211), and of bring- 
ing their operations into closer agreement with our general system, the Conference 
approves the following additional regulations for circuit and district action :— 
1. The Wesleyan Methodist temperance societies and Bands of Hope in any cir- 
cuit may be formed into a circuit temperance union. 2, Every such union shall 
be managed by a committee, annually elected, and consisting equally, if possible, of 
abstainers and non-abstainers, of all the ministers of the circuit, together with twelve 
or more persons, one half of whom shall be elected by the Band of Hope or Bands of 
Hope in the circuit, in such proportions as may be locally determined ; and the other 
half shall, in like manner, be elected by the temperance society or societies of 
the circuit. 3. The circuit union committees shall appoint from among themselves 
a treasurer and secretaries. 4. The secretaries shall convene and take minutes of 
meetings of the committee, keep a record of returns received from the temperance 
societies and Bands of Hope, furnish in due time the returns required by the 
district temperance sub-committee, and attend generally to the affairs of the cir- 
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school of theology should discountenance harvest-prayer ; but for Calvinists to do 
so would be doubly wicked. 

Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on prayer in relation to rain are excellent. “ And Elijah, 
the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, ‘ As the Lord 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years but according to my word.’ Your modern philosophers,” says Mr. Rus- 
kin, “have explained to you the absurdity of all that you think. Of all the 
shallow follies of this age, that proclamation of the vanity of prayer for the sun- 
shine and rain, and the cowardly equivocation to meet it, of the clergy who never 
in their lives really prayed for anything, I think excel. Do these modern scientific 
gentlemen fancy that nobody, before they were born, knew the laws of cloud and 
storm, or that the mighty human souls of former ages, who, every one of them, lived 
and died by prayer, and in it, did not know that in every petition framed on their 
lips they were asking for what was not only foreordained, but just as probably 
fore-done ? or, that the mother, pausing to pray before she opens the letter from 
Alma or Balaclava, does not know that already he is saved for whom she prays, 
or already lies festering in his shroud? The whole confidence and glory of prayer 
is in its appeal to a Father who knows our necessities before we ask, who knows 
our thoughts before they rise in our hearts, and whose decrees, as unalterable in 
the eternal future as in the eternal past, yet, in the close verity of visible fact, bend 
like reeds before the foreordained and faithful prayers of His children.” 


THe NupDE IN ART. 


The universal fashion to visit the continent of Europe, and especially those 
galleries of art in which so many masterpieces in sculpture and painting are ex- 
hibited, cannot but raise the question whether certain of the pictures and statues 
are fit for the eyes of modest youth. Those who say No, are very liable to be 
laughed at, as if they were incapable of appreciating high art ; and even to be 
scoffed at, as if it were something in their own wicked habits of mind that sug- 
gested objections to the works of art in question, We remember well what a trial 
it was to the late Lord Haddo to bring forward the subject in the British House 
of Commons, and how little countenance or support of any kind he received. We 
think the subject is of no small importance in these days of universal travelling. 
It seems to be taken for granted that a practice which has prevailed from time 
immemorial must be right. We believe it is the duty of Christians to do all that 
they can to discountenance the practice. We have been pleased to read a short 
paper by our very estimable friend, Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, in which 
he sounds a note of protest against the tendency to make household-pieces of nude 
statues and pictures. Referring to the absurd interpretation often given of the 
text, “‘ Unto the pure all things are pure,”—an interpretation that would sanctify 
the grossest indecency, he says— 

“ Tnstead of justifying a man’s praise of a Titian’s Venus, this Scripture declares 
that a pure man would not possess such a libidinous picture. It is under such 
false quotations as this, and under a sickening cant about ‘high art,’ that Christians 
are filling their parlours with statuary and paintings calculated to excite the 
lowest passions of the young. There is a natural pruriency that is charmed with 
this dilettanteism among indecent things, as the polite distance to which refine- 
ment can go in licentiousness. It would be apposite to ask how many youth it 
is unable to restrain within these bounds, after having thus far inflamed their 
desires. God has clearly shown us that the human body is to be covered. Art 
comes forward, and declares, in direct opposition to God, that the human body shall 
be stark naked. Christians leave God and follow Art. Then when we tell these 
Christians that they are aiding vice, they ridicule our verdancy, and call on the 
world of culture to join them in the laugh. 

“Tt is not the question whether it is possible to have a white marble nudity 
that would be pure to every pure mind. To that all will agree. But the 
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practical question of to-day for Christians to settle, as before God and His Word, 
is, whether they can approve of nudities in every degree of colour to represent 
life and in every attitude of wantonness—whether, in the name of Art, they can 
meddle with such filthy subjects as Leda and the Swan, Danae, Venus and 
Adonis, &c., and not be defiled. 

“The French school of art has a faculty for putting vice forward in voluptuous, 
attractive forms to the young, while the moral (if there be any, as in the ‘ Prodigal 
Son’) is almost hidden in a corner. And this French school is now the fashion- 
able school for American Christians. Besides the seductive influences of these 
obscenities upon our youth, we are to remember that. every nude pictured female 
presupposes a nude real female sitting before the artist as his model. The im- 
morality of this business is known to every one who has read the history of art. 

“Has it come to this, that the Church of Christ is ready to break down the 
barriers which separate it from the licentious world, and to adopt Greek culture 
in the place of Christian ethics? French art and the theatres are doing all they 
can to promote loose notions of the relations between the sexes, and to steep 
society in immorality. Easy-going Christians are being caught in this snare. It 
is fashionable to admire indecencies, and Christians wish to be fashionable. It 
is now hard to convict our low, obscene theatres before the courts, because the 
plea is, that all the respectable theatres have the same obscenities, and Christian 
mothers take their daughters to see them. 

“May God in His mercy purify His Church, though it take the whirlwind 
and the earthquake to do it.” 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE ON TEMPERANCE. 


By way of supplement to the notices, that have appeared in this journal, of the 
attitude of the various Presbyterian Churches towards temperance, we give the 
resolutions passed on the subject at the recent Wesleyan Conference. The tem- 
perance movement among the Wesleyans, as in the Church of England, is made 
in two columns—a temperance, and a total-abstinence column. 

The following resolutions were agreed to by the Conference :— 

I. “That the report of the temperance committee be received. 

II. “The Conference learns with pleasure that our Bands of Hope now number 
1502, with a membership of 136,629; and commend to the special notice and 
fostering care of ministers and Sunday-school committees these simple but im- 
portant organisations, as capable, when properly managed, of conferring great 
benefit on our young people. 

III. “In view of the widespread and deplorable evils of intemperance, the 
Conference recommends that, on Sunday, December 14th, 1879, special reference 
be made to the subject in all our places of worship. 

IV. “Desirous of increasing the efficiency of the temperance schemes already 
sanctioned (Minutes of Conference, 1874, p. 207, and 1877, p. 211), and of bring- 
ing their operations into closer agreement with our general system, the Conference 
approves the following additional regulations for circuit and district action :— 
1. The Wesleyan Methodist temperance societies and Bands of Hope in any cir- 
cuit may be formed into a circuit temperance union. 2, Every such union shall 
be managed by a committee, annually elected, and consisting equally, if possible, of 
abstainers and non-abstainers, of all the ministers of the circuit, together with twelve 
or more persons, one half of whom shall be elected by the Band of Hope or Bands of 
Hope in the circuit, in such proportions as may be locally determined ; and the other 
half shall, in like manner, be elected by the temperance society or societies of 
the circuit, 3. The circuit union committees shall appoint from among themselves 
a treasurer and secretaries. 4. The secretaries shall convene and take minutes of 
meetings of the committee, keep a record of returns received from the temperance 
societies and Bands of Hope, furnish in due time the returns required by the 
district temperance sub-committee, and attend generally to the affairs of the cir- 
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cuit temperance union. 5, The superintendent of the circuit shall be e2-officio 
chairman of the committee, but may, when he shall see fit, appoint one of his 
colleagues, or some other member of the committee, to act in his place.” 

The following resolution was also carried unanimously, “ That in the judgment 
of this Conference, the public sale of intoxicating drinks on Sundays, as now car- 
ried on in this country, is in striking inconsistency with the due observance of 
the Lord’s Day, and with the best interests of the nation, The Conference, being 
of opinion that special efforts should be made during the ensuing year in behalf 
of closing licensed public-houses entirely on Sundays, throughout England and 
Wales, except for bona-fide travellers, authorises its president, in conjunction with 
the temperance and Sabbath committees, to promote the petitioning of Parliament, 
and other well-advised means for the accomplishment of so important and desir- 
able an end.” 


STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CuurcH (SOUTH). 


The following statistical report respecting this Church, for the current year, 
besides being interesting in itself, seems to embody most of the particulars which 
it would be desirable to possess respecting all the churches of the Presbyterian 
Alliance :— 


Synods, . 

Presbyteries, 

Ministers and Licentiates, 

Candidates, 

Churches, 

Licensures, 

Ordinations, 

Installations, 

Pastoral relations dissolved, 

Churches organised, ‘ 

Churches dissolved, ‘ ‘ 

Ministers received fr om other denominations, 

Ministers dismissed to other denominations, ; 

Number of ruling elders, ‘ ; . ‘ 5,901 
Number of deacons, . ‘ : ; . 3,770 
Members added on examination, , ; ‘ 6,351 
Members added on certificate, . ; : ; 3,209 
Whole number of communicants, : ; ~ 116,775 
Adults baptized, . . 3 ; : é 2,001 
Infants baptized, : ‘ ‘ 4,829 
Number of baptized non- communicants, . ‘ ; . 25,470 
Children in Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, . . 70,224 


CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Sustentation, . ‘ : . ; . $26,864 
Evangelistic Fund, ‘ ‘ : : . - 14,359 
Invalid Fund, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,870 
Foreign Missions, : ‘ : . 36,061 
Education, ‘ ' ‘ : : . 29,611 
Publication, ; ; : : : 3 7,730 
Presbyterial, . . : ; ‘ . 12,306 
Pastors’ Salaries, ; . on aay a . 505,957 
Congregational, . : ; Z 3 . 320,778 
Miscellaneous, .: : ‘ : : 53,161 


Total, 
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REACTION AGAINST MATERIALISM. 


Symptoms of a recoil against the materialistic movement in Germany, which so 
lately proudly threatened to sweep everything before it into the gulf of Nihilism, 
have been noted and chronicled by competent observers. It is a source of satis- 
faction to British and American Christians to hear men among us, of the first 
rank in the scientific world, speaking out, from time to time, with no uncertain 
sound, on the same important subject. 

A few weeks ago, Professor W. T. Gairdner, of Glasgow, in delivering the 
course of Morison Lectures on Insanity, in the hall of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh, before a large audience, including leading members of 
the learned professions, took occasion very emphatically to condemn the coarse 
paradoxes of certain too eager physicists. 

In discussing the theoretic basis of the pathology of insanity, and inquiring 
whether insanity is only a disease of the bodily structure and functions, the 
lecturer felt himself bound to face the further and deeper question, raised by Dr. 
Maudsley and others of his school—“Is mind only a function of the body?” 
Professor Gairdner’s anti-materialistic sentiments are well brought out in the 
following extract, which we think it worth while to quote in full from the news- 
paper report :—‘ Dr, Maudsley had said ‘that the mind might be defined physio- 
logically as a general term denoting the sum-total of those functions of the brain 
which were known as thought, feeling, and soul. By a disorder of the mind was 
meant a disorder of its functions. Insanity was, in fact, a disease of the brain 
producing disease of the mind.’ That raised the question how far a purely som- 
atic pathology of insanity—that was to say, which only took account of the body 
—was a sound basis to go upon. The explanation of mind given by the French 
writer Cabanis was this—‘ That the brain. secreted thought, just as the liver 
secreted bile.’ In this coarse, apparent paradox of the French physician, from 
which they recoiled, it was evident there was a contemptuous disregard of the 
fact that thought in no way resembled bile—that it was not an organic substance 
which could be weighed or measured. Dr. Maudsley, by the use of the word 
‘ physiological,’ avoided the paradox into which the Frenchman had fallen, and left 
open for inquiry whether there was another side not expressly included by him in 
the definition. The lecturer went on to contend that, while undoubtedly, in a 
physiological sense, disease of the mind was often produced by, or associated with, 
a structural disease of the brain, on the other hand, mental aberration led to a 
change of the bodily organisation. A long-continued course of abnormal, 
distorted, mental emotion was surely accompanied by a corresponding change in 
the structure of the brain. He still held to an opinion he had formerly expressed, 
that the popular way of speaking of insanity, as if it were only a structural 
disease of the brain, had led to many errors and great confusion of thought. 
Hegel would say that.that was rank dualism or supernaturalism, and that such a 
theory, therefore, was to be rejected. Modern materialists had developed a full- 
blown dogmatical orthodoxy which they named Monism, and proclaimed it the 
ultimate truth of science on the subject ; but those who believed in the mind of 
man were not to be subdued by any such proclamation of infallibility, or 
convinced of the truth of a doctrine which simply disposed of the difficulties of 
Psyche by pitching Psyche out of the window. To him, the existence of Psyche 
was more certain than many of the forces inherent in, or connected with matter. 
They could not account for the human spirit by postulating its identity with 
phenomena exhibited in the lower organisations ; on the contrary, he believed the 
only key to its profound mysteries lay in the frank recognition of these mysteries, 
with a view to the exact study of the laws relating to the spiritual universe, as 
these were written in consciousness. To begin this difficult inquiry with a fixed 
resolve simply to leave the spiritual element out of consideration altogether, as 
being supernatural, and to see nothing at all in the natural world but atoms and 
collocations of atoms and physical properties, was, to his judgment, absolutely a 
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wrong method, which could only lead to fallacious results. He went one step 
fur ther, and said, that, to investigate the laws of the spiritual universe without 
reference to a Supreme Spirit greatly above their spirits, but not unlike them— 
a supreme reason pervading and harmonising all nature—a supreme will closely 


. related to the human will, and controlling it by strict law, while leaving it also 


in a state of conscious freedom, was, in his opinion, to lose hold of the one ‘ultimate 
fact which made all other facts of nature intelligible to them. He should be 
inclined to state the case thus—that the nervous system of animals, taken in the 
aggregate, was an organisation, or series of organisations or organisms, physiolo- 
gically constituted so as to render possible the inter-communication of the spiritual 
with the material universe. It was necessary, therefore, that there should be, in 
the universe of matter and spirit, beings closely related to both—conscious of self, 
conscious of other existences, touched by sensations and emotions, and conscious of 
intelligent volition. It was necessary there should be one order of beings at least, 
called provisionally ‘man,’ related to all the rest by analogous structure and func- 
tion, such as to give him a sense of continuity with all, and of active sympathy 
with some—this one ‘ paragon of animals’ being distinguished by the possession 
of higher powers, deeper sympathies, more developed powers of thought, reflection, 
memory, and, above all, by that marvellous faculty or gift, the Jogos—the spoken 
or articulate word which was the medium of all abstract thought. It was in strict 
conformity with the doctrine of evolution in nature that they thus ascended, from 
beings dimly, if at all, endowed with consciousness, and capable only of automatic 
movement, to beings of large discourse, who could both originate and stir up ideas, 
and thus exalt the truly creative energy in the universe of matter and of spirit. 
These considerations might appear transcendental, but they had a distinct bearing 
on the practical aspects of insanity, because the whole question of disease, in cases 
of psychical aberration, depended on the consideration how far Psyche was 
controlled, by the condition of the bodily organisation, for the existence of which 
it was not directly responsible.” 

Still more recently, at the British Association, which met this year at Sheffield, 
there was a noteworthy change from the utterances of many former years, when 
the boldest, and even most offensive statements were frequently made in favour 
of materialism. The President, Dr. Allman, so well known in the scientific world 
for his researches among the lower forms of animal life, while contending that 
“there is no dualism in life,—that the life of the animal and the life of the plant 
are, like their protoplasm, in all essential points, identical,” is resolute in main- 
taining that conscious life, or mind, is something so utterly diverse from the 
material body, that it cannot possibly be a mere product or result of the latter. 
It may be well to quote his own words, which are these :— 

‘“‘ Between lifeless and living matter, there is a vast Senne Mle 
greater far than any which can be found between the most diverse manifestations 
of lifeless matter. Though the refined synthesis of modern chemistry may have 
succeeded in forming a few principles, which, until lately, had been deemed the 
proper product of vitality, the fact still remains, that no one has ever yet built 
up one particle of living matter out of lifeless elements,—that every living creature, 
from the simplest dweller on the confines of organisation, up to the highest and 
most complex organism, has its origin in pre-existent living matter,—that the 
protoplasm of to-day is but the continuation of the protoplasm of other ages, 
handed down to us through periods of indefinable and indeterminable time. Yet, 
with all this, vast as the differences may be, there is nothing which precludes a 
comparison of the properties of living matter with those of lifeless. When, how- 
ever, we say that life is a property of protoplasm, we assert as much as we are 
justified in doing. Here we stand upon the boundary between life, in its proper 
conception as a group of phenomena having irritability as their common bond, and 
that other and higher group of phenomena which we designate as ‘ consciousness’ 
or ‘ thought,’ and which, however intimately connected with those of life, are yet 
essentially distinct from them. When a thought passes through the mind, it is 
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associated, as we have now abundant reason for believing, with some change in 
the protoplasm of the cerebral cells. Are we, therefore, justified in regarding 
thought as a property of the protoplasm of these cells, in the sense in which we 
regard muscular contraction as a property of the protoplasm of muscle; or is it 
really a property residing in something far different, but which may yet need, for 
its manifestation, the activity of cerebral protoplasm ? 

“Tf we could see any analogy between thought and any one of the admitted 
phenomena of matter, we should be bound to accept the first of these conclusions 
as the simplest, and as affording a hypothesis most in accordance with the com- 
prehensiveness of natural laws ; but between thought, and the physical phenomena 
of matter, there is not only no analogy, but there is no conceivable analogy ; and 
the obvious and continuous. path which we have hitherto followed up, in our 
reasonings from the phenomena of lifeless matter through those of living matter, 
here comes suddenly to an end. The chasm between unconscious life and thought 
is deep and impassable ; and no transitional phenomena can be found by which, as 
by a bridge, we may span it over ; for, even from irritability, to which, on a super- 
ficial view, consciousness may seem related, it is as absolutely distinct as it is from 
any of the ordinary phenomena of matter.” 

But it is all the more gratifying to find that the same spirit, and similar views, 
were also maintained in different sections of the Association. Thus, in the Biolo- 
gical Section, the Roman Catholic professor, Mr. St. George Mivart, who occupied 
the presidential chair, and took, as the subject of his address, the Darwinian theory 
of development, while accepting the doctrine of evolution up to a certain point, 
sought to show, against Darwin, that the difference, in mind, between man and the 
lower animals, is one of kind, and not merely of degree; and contended that 
intellect and reason belong solely to human beings, the intelligence of man being 
absolutely different from that which is manifested by the lower animals. He like- 
wise affirmed that his studies in biology do not lead him to take up positions 
hostile to commonly-received religious opinions. In the department of Anthro- 
pology, also, the President, Dr. E. B. Tylor, contended for the original unity of 
the human race. Setting aside, as unreasonable, the demand of many geologists, 
that ages of incalculable duration are necessary to account for the changes which 
have taken place in human civilisation, he took up the evidences derived from con- 
siderations of race, language, and culture, as they bear on the origin of man, and 
the time of his first appearance on the earth. He laid down the proposition that 
“The view that the races of man are to be accounted for as varied descendants of 
one original stock is zoologically probable ;” and insisted that the civilisation of 
man had not taken so very long, as too many geologists suppose. Even Professor 
Huxley uttered a warning against the rash conclusions, regarding the antiquity of 
man, drawn from the phenomena in the valley of the Somme, and reminded the 
Association of the great changes that had taken place in northern Europe during 
the past five hundred years ; and Professor Boyd Dawkins expressed his disbelief 
in any evidence which seemed to throw back the existence of man before the 
pleistocene period. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR VULLIEMIN. 
By the death of M. Vulliemin, a venerable Jitterateur of more than eighty years, 
Switzerland has lost one of its eminent men, and the Free Church of the Canton 
de Vaud a most devoted member and supporter. 

Louis Vulliemin was born at Yverden, September 7,1790. Of the many memor- 
able public events which marked his early years, none seems to have made so strong 
and lasting an impression on his mind as the liberation of his native country, and 
the union of the Canton de Vaud with Switzerland in 1803. This fired his 
youthful patriotism, which burned brightly to the end ; but it also determined his 
later career, for the great subject which occupied his mind, engaged his energies, 
and brought him special fame, was the history of his native land. Vulliemin be- 
came one of the leading historians of Switzerland. 
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One of the earliest and most valuable services he rendered to historical literature 
was the important share he took in connection with the “ History of the Swiss 
Confederation.” This work, in seventeen octavo volumes, was planned and executed 
under the direction of his friend and compatriot, Charles Monnard, whose name, 
as well as his own, it bears. Besides, he wrote some smaller works, which were 
always fresh and interesting. One of these, on the “ Fortress of Chillon,” led him 
to prepare materials for a life of Charlemagne, but this project was never executed. 
Another work on the “ Canton de Vaud,” and the “ History of Switzerland,” in 
two volumes, also deserve mention. 

But the influence he exercised in the field of history must not be estimated 
merely by a consideration of these published works. For he possessed, in a high 
degree, the faculty of rousing in others, with whom he came into contact, an interest 
in his own studies, and of conveying to their minds something of his own en- 
thusiasm. Hence, he was admirably fitted for the post he occupied for some 
time, as Professor at Lausanne. He was also prominent among the founders of 
the Swiss Historical Society, and laboured most assiduously in promoting the 
objects for which it was instituted. 

Vulliemin, however, showed himself thoroughly fitted to wield the pen effec- 
tively in other departments of literature also. In 1835 he founded a weekly 
journal, Zhe Chronicler, which, however, though very well conducted, was not 
continued long after the occasion which called it into existence. Next we find 
him acting as one of the leading contributors to the Swiss Courier, one of the few 
papers which then upheld the true principles of liberty and the cause of union 
among the Swiss Cantons. 

But this Swiss patriot was no less‘eminent asa Christian. His piety was most 
unaffected and fervent ; the charity and uniform kindness he displayed towards 
others were but the outward manifestation of the heaven-lit flame that burned 
within. The depth and firmness of his Christian principles were most displayed, 
perhaps, by the decided course which he pursued, with others, in upholding true 
religious liberty. The Vaudois Government, about the year 1845, had shown 
itself determined to encroach upon the rights belonging to the Christian Church. 
Professor Vinet was dismissed from office ; but this high-handed measure only 
stirred God’s people to assert, more strongly than before, their perfect right to 
freedom, in religious matters, from such interference by the State. The Vaudois 
Protestant Church was rent in twain, and the seceding party formed the Free 
Church of the Canton de Vaud. In the whole of this struggle for Christian 
liberty, Professor Vulliemin played a conspicuous part. During the progress of 
the controversy, he published a brochure, which made a great impression on the 
public mind ; it bore the telling title, “Strike, but Hear.” And when Zhe Sower, 
a religious periodical, was started as the organ for the promulgation and defence 
of the grand principles upheld by the Free Vaudois Church, Professor Vulliemin 
became one of its editors. Vinet, indeed, was the inspiring genius of the paper, 
as well as the leader of the whole movement which occasioned its appearance, 
and he attracted many other able pens inte the service, so that it exhibited the 
highest talent, while expressing the most exalted Christian principles. Yet this 
fact must not make us shut our eyes to the important service rendered, in the 
conduct of the journal, by the late Professor Vulliemin. 

His long, laborious, and useful life affords another striking instance of vast 
results accomplished under most adverse circumstances. From his youth, his 
constitution was but frail and feeble ; yet, by constant care of the small talent, 
in the shape of health, accorded him, he was enabled to go through a marvellous 
amount of work, and reach a patriarchal age. On to the very end he was impelled, 
by a strong sense of duty and devotion to his Lord, to make the most of time: 
upon the very last day of his life, and a few hours before its close, he finished the 
correction of the proof of his last work, a record and review of personal experience. 

Some hundreds of admiring friends were present at his funeral : a character so 
grand and noble could not but command the most intense respect. 
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LETTER FROM DR. SCHAFF. 


AXENSTEIN, SWITZERLAND, 25th Auqust, 1879. 

My Dear Dr. Buiark1e,—Since I left England, I have travelled through France, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland. To 

gain time, I often took the night train. I called on the leading divines and 
ministers of the Reformed Churches i in those countries, and discussed with them 
freely the cause of the Presbyterian Alliance, and the Council to be held in Phila- 
delphia, in September, 1880. I need not say that I was kindly received every- 
where. With very few exceptions, I found them much interested in the Council, 
and willing and anxious to attend it, if in their power. The first Council in 
Edinburgh has evidently made a deep and favourable impression upon the Conti- 
nental delegates, and filled them with a desire to attend the second Council, all 
the more as it would give them a favourable opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with religious life in the United States. Your labours in securing that dele- 
gation are fully justified and rewarded by the result. The exercise of Scotch 
hospitality at the Edinburgh Council was a profitable investment for the good of 
the feeble Reformed Churches, which are surrounded by Romanism and Rational- 
ism, and need to be encouraged by their stronger sisters in Great Britain and 
North America. The brethren i in Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary were deeply 
touched by your visit and mine, and feel grateful for this proof of interest in their 
welfare. The Reformed Churches in Italy and Spain I was unable to visit, but 
I corresponded with them, and I expect to see some of their ministers at the 
approaching Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle.* 

The Presbyterian Alliance differs from the Evangelical Alliance in two points ; 
first, it is confined to the Reformed Churches holding the Calvinistic, or Reformed 
system of doctrine and the Presbyterian form of government, while the Evangelical 
Alliance embraces Christians of all Evangelical denominations ; secondly, it is an 
official confederation of Churches, while the Evangelical Alliance is only a personal 
union of Evangelical Christians, without any official or ecclesiastical authority. 
Strictly speaking, this peculiar character of the Presbyterian Alliance can be fully 
maintained only in Great Britain, the British Provinces, and the United States, 
where there are fully-organised and self-governing Churches of the Reformed faith 
and Presbyterian polity, with some minor differences which do not, or ought not, 
to interfere with an Alliance, and a cordial co-operation in matters of common 
interest. 

But the case is very different with the State Churches on the Continent ; and 
you know, as well as I, the difficulties which we encounter there, if we are to look 
for official action in the appointment of delegates according to the constitution of 
the Alliance, as adopted in London in 1875. The National or Established 
Reformed Churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, and other countries are so 
much interwoven with the State, and subject to its control, that they could not 
send official delegates without its consent; and the Civil Government has no 
interest in ecclesiastical movements beyond the geographical limits of its juris- 
diction. Moreover, nearly all the State Churches of the Continent, even the 
very mother or grandmother of Presbyterianism in the beautiful city of Calvin, 
have long since abandoned the old confessions of the sixteenth century, and have 
either no creed at all, or a very loose formula, which leaves room for a variety of 
interpretations. In the German cantons of Switzerland, the “ Reformers” so 


* Dr. Schaff has since informed us that he saw, at the Alliance Conference, the brethren from 
Spain and Italy whom he was authorised to invite, and that they have cheerfully accepted 
the invitation.—Eb. 
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called—i.¢., the Rationalists, some of whom go so far as to deny the personality of 
God and the immortality of the soul, or at least leave them open questions—claim 
the same right in the National Churches as the Orthodox, and occupy nearly as 
many pulpits. From such Churches, even if they were self-acting, we could 
hardly expect such a delegation as would meet the views of the founders and 
friends of the Alliance, and promote its objects. Rather give up the whole 
Alliance, than permit it to be perverted into an engine for demoralising the faith, 
and lowering the piety and zeal of the Reformed Churches. But we need not 
apprehend any danger from this quarter. The Rationalists have no interest what- 
ever in the Presbyterian Alliance, and either ignore it, or hate it as they hate and 
oppose every movement aiming at the revival and promotion of positive scriptural 
Christianity. 

Under these circumstances, we must avail ourselves of that clause of our Con- 
stitution which permits us to invite associate members, who attend the Council at 
our direct invitation, and who represent only theniselves and the faithful party 
of their Church. This course has been wisely pursued by the committee of 
arrangements for the Council of Edinburgh, and has worked well. The example 
will no doubt be followed by the American brethren having in charge the Council 
of Philadelphia. Our aim is, not to contract the Presbyterian Alliance into an 
Anglo-American Alliance, but to extend it over the whole historical ground of the 
Reformed Church, and to make it a blessing even to those portions which, in their 
corporate action, have far departed from their original faith. 

There are also Free Churches in France, Holland, Belgium, and the French 
cantons of Switzerland, which have separated from the National Churches mostly 
on doctrinal grounds, and which more fairly represent the original Reformed 
Church in doctrine and discipline. These may elect their own delegates. I have 
urged these Churches to do this at their earliest convenience. They expect to be 
officially notified, by the secretaries of the Council, of the time and place of the 
meeting of the next Council, and to be invited to send their quota of deputation. 
This notice will no doubt soon be forwarded, or has been forwarded already. I 
have no authority to do this. 

The Waldensians and the Free Church of Italy are likewise independent and 
self-governing Churches, and can appoint their own delegates at their next 
synodical meeting. 

The case of the United Evangelical Churches in Germany (especially the king- 
dom of Prussia and the kingdom of Wiirtemberg) is peculiar. They are, we may 
say, the common property of the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, being the 
result of the union of the two branches of the Reformation. The Presbyterian 
Alliance may therefore, without impropriety, invite, as associate members, such 
eminent persons from the Union Churches as are in hearty sympathy with its 
spirit and aim. 

At the Edinburgh Council, there were several invited guests who belong to the 
United Church of Prussia, as the Rev. Messrs. Erdmann and Rink of Elberfeld, 
Dr. Fabri of Barmen, and Rev. Mr. Wangemann of Berlin, and they have been 
delighted with, and profited by, their visit to Scotland. Ihave assured myself of an 
able delegation from Germany, if my American colleagues consent to invite them. 

A few distinguished divines whom I was authorised to invite will be unable to 
come, on account of pressing home duties, and the great distance. But we can 
get as many worthy delegates from Europe as we are able and willing to aid in 
the payment of their travelling expenses. This, you know, is quite necessary in 
the case of nearly all the ministers from the Continent. Their salaries are very 
small, and in many instances they cannot leave their post of duty for so long a 
time, without providing a supply.* The least, therefore, that the American 


* I may mention that one of the Bohemian delegates to the Edinburgh Council has since been 
deprived of the Government aid of 200 guilders per annum, because it was thought that, being 
able to travel to Edinburgh, he did not need it. It was not taken into consideration that his 
expenses were paid in Scotland. 
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Committee of Arrangements can do, is to pay the expenses of the voyage across the 
Atlantic and back, and to keep them free during the meeting of the Council. 
Their visit to America will cost them a considerable sum in addition, and that is 
more than most of them can afford. I trust the Americans will not fall behind 
their Scotch brethren in liberality. It ought to be understood that the city and 
country which invites and entertains the Council shall bear the chief burden of 
expense, including the travelling expenses of at least those delegates who prepare 
the intellectual work of the Council. Otherwise, we must give up the idea of a 
truly cecumenical Reformed representation. 

I have a full list of excellent divines and ministers from the Continent who 
expressed to me a willingness to accept our invitation. It would be premature 
to publish it now. I shall first have to report the result of my mission to the 
Jommittee on the Programme, after my return to New York next September. 
You will be informed of the details in due time. 

My mission to the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, England, and Ireland 
was more limited. It was simply to urge them to prompt action in appointing 
their own delegates and speakers on the programme which I left in their hands. 
You know what I did in discharge of this mission during the months of May and 
June, and I hope soon to be informed of your action, so as to make definite 
arrangements with those who are chosen to prepare papers for the Council. I 
will only repeat what I stated before the Assemblies of the Free and the Established 
Churches, and before the private conferences, that the success of the Phila- 
delphia Council, as an cecumenical Council, depends chiefly on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Scotch, English, and Irish Churches. Without this, our labour and 
expense will be comparatively wasted. A purely American Presbyterian Council 
would be of no use. 

In conclusion, I may add a word about the Report on Creeds and Subscription 
to Creeds which is to be made to the next Council. This will be a subject of 
grave interest and importance. As the chairman of the Committee appointed at 
Edinburgh, I have conferred in person and by correspondence with the European 
members of the Committee, and I am happy to state that a large amount of valu- 
able historical information has been collected, which will be printed, and laid 
before the Council. It must be left with that body to decide whether the move- 
ment, inaugurated at Edinburgh for formulating the Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions, shall stop with this report, or be carried forward to a practical result. 
May the Great Head of the Church give us wisdom to see our path of duty and 
responsibility in this solemn and difficult question. 

I expect to leave Basle immediately after the meeting of the General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and to sail for New York in the Anchor Line from 
Glasgow, 11th September.—With great respect, your friend and brother, 

PuILip ScHArr. 


Nore By Proressor BLAIKIE. 

This letter of Dr. Schaff was received too late for our September publication. In 

publishing it now, we may be allowed to indicate some grounds on which we feel 
constrained to express much satisfaction and cordial concurrence. 
_ 1. We will simply note, because we cannot pass by, what he says of the favourable 
impression produced by the Edinburgh meeting, especially on the struggling 
Continental Churches. It has been and will be my earnest desire, in this Journal, 
to extend and deepen the interest thus awakened, and cheer the hearts of all who 
are holding the fort on the Continent under many discouragements. 

2. We are glad that Dr. Schaff so strongly confirms what we urged at Edinburgh as 
to the necessity of opening the door to associates more widely than was perhaps con- 
templated by the London Conference of 1875, This applies especially to National 
Churches, which have not the full right of self-government. It applies, too, to 
Churches like that of Geneva, where there is little or no public creed. Why 
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should faithful brethren in such Churches be shut out from among us? It is plain, 
however, that, in opening the door to associates from such Churches, we are not 
called to open it universally to associates from Churches fully represented. The 
regulations to be adopted for associates generally is a point on which no com- 
mitttee has been commissioned to report. We should think, therefore, that it rests 
with the American Committee to propose some regulation for the Philadelphia 
meeting ; and, if necessary, a committee of that meeting might be appointed to 
mature the question for a future Council. 

3. We are glad that Dr. Schaff takes the view that we took as to the United 
Evangelical Church of Germany. We had considerable difficulty in inviting mem- 
bers of the Lutheran section of this United Church, and yet when any one thinks 
of the admirable men who came—Fabri, Wangemann, Rink, Erdmann, and others 
—it will be felt that, in associating them, the right thing was done. In govern- 
ment, the Church of Prussia is approaching more to the Presbyterian model, as 
Dr. Lechler showed clearly in these pages ; so that we may reasonably hope for 
the continued benefit of the counsel and prayers of such brethren from Germany 
as we had with us in 1877. 

4. All that Dr. Schaff says of the necessity of being liberal towards the members 
of the Continental Churches, we thoroughly approve. If we had known beforehand 
what an interest the Edinburgh Council would excite, and how liberally, at the 
last, friends would come forward, we would have offered more than we felt justified 
in doing. Travelling expenses, and free quarters in the place of meeting, are the 
least that can well be thought of in the case of these Churches. 

5. It is gratifying to hear that so many are desirous to attend from the Con- 
tinent. From all that we learn, there will be a good attendance from the United 
Kingdom. Canada will naturally appear in strength. The only regions about 
which we are uncertain are the distant British Colonies, But from these, delegates 
appeared at Edinburgh at the last moment in most gratifying numbers, so that 
we were actually embarrassed to find, in our programme, time for hearing them all. 

6. We must not forget the foreign missionaries. In India, China, and we think 
Japan, they have been carrying out our principles of themselves. It would be a great 
benefit to have a number of able missionaries present. We hope the Philadelphia 
Committee will keep this very specially in view. There is no class of men more 
esteemed among us than American foreign missionaries. The presence of a 
number of them would stamp the Philadelphia Council with a high and memor- 
able character. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


BELGIUM. 
REVOLUTIONARY Sprrir oF THE CLERICAL Party. 
(From ‘“ Le Chrétien Belge.”) 

AL the newspapers copied out the audacious threat which was addressed to 
Leopold II., and placarded upon the walls of the church of Laeken. A few days 
later, the police removed a second placard pasted on the walls of the “ Palais de 
Justice,” at Brussels, in handwriting, and in the Flemish language. It runs 
thus—“ The law regarding schools is signed ; let us now stab the King for the 
sake of God and our country.” Is this the work of one in joke, or of a serious 
man? The bench into whose hands the affair has been put will, doubtless, answer 
this question shortly. 

We should not be astonished were it found that these placards were the work 
of a fanatical Romanist. The clerical newspapers, and the country priests’ ser- 
mons, can bear no other fruits. Our readers may judge of this by these few 
specimens. This is the manner in which the clerical paper of Louvain treats 
those who resist the clergy :— 
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“The tyrant, the rich man who oppresses the poor, the widow, and the orphan ; 
the begg: ir who curses and envies the fate of the more favoured of the earth, are 
Gueux.* The advocate, who is a Liberal, pleads bad causes ; the doctor, who is a 
Liberal, neglects his patients ; the merchant, who is a Liberal, sells adulterated 
merchandise ; sons, who are Liberals, rebel against parental authority and follow 
the road of vice ; the father of a family, if he be a Liberal, wastes his earnings in 
debauchery ; the wife, who is a Liberal, neglects her children and forgets her 
duties. 

“Thieves, highwaymen, vagabonds, forgers, drunkards, debauchees, libertines, 
and a crowd of other individuals of the same feather } belong exclusively to the 
Liberal party, to the party of the Gueux.” 

In certain parts of Flanders, it is openly said that the power is in the hands of 
the demon, represented by Mons. Bara ; ;t “ that hell prevails in the councils of the 
crown ; that the King has become the accomplice of the Freemasons, whose victim 
he will soon be, after having given Belgium up to bogies, and it is well known 
that the peasantry dread the bogie as much as the devil himself. The ministers 
are currently regarded as wild be asts, incendiaries, blood-suckers. The Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister of Justice are, in particular, the objects of the 
favourite imprecations of Father Duchesne and others of the diocese of Liége. 
They are depicted as two monsters, whose very presence in the fields causes the 
cows with calf to miscarry, and throws an evil spell over all the surrounding 
stables.” 

The king himself is not spared. The following is an extract from the Flemish 
clerical paper of Termonde :— 

“ William of Orange (the first king of the Low Countries) never ratified the 
Piercot} laws as Leopold IT. has done. 

“ William of Orange never expelled the priests as Leopold II. has done. 

“ William of Orange never gave the cross of his order to those who call the 
Catholics ‘ vermin’ as Leopold IT. has done.” 

If we were right in expelling the tyrants of 1830, we have a hundred times 
more reason for putting away the tyrants of 1880. The bishops themselves give 
the example of violence, fanaticism, and opposition to the law. The very day 
that the Senate voted the new law for elementary instruction, they brought out 
a pastoral letter which “La Flandre Libérale” rightly calls an injurious and 
slanderous work, and, what is more, an act of rebellion against the Government. 
This is seen by the few following lines :— 

“In the discharge of our pastoral duty, we denounce the school régime which 
the civil power proposes to apply to our country, as dangerous and huttful in its 
nature ; we declare that it favours the propagation of infidelity and indifference, 
and that it is an attempt against the faith, the piety, and the religious rights of 
the Belgian people. And for these re asons we reject and condemn it.” 

In the discussion in the Senate, upon the law for elementary instruction, even 
moderate Roman Catholics, such as M. d’Ancthan, gave utterance to pretentions 
on the question of education as exorbitant as those of the clergy. ‘‘ We wish,” 
says he, “ an education which will make Christians” (read “ Roman Catholics h 
Another senator, M. Solvyns, speaking in the name of the party on the right, 
went still further. After having protested his love for the liberties inscribe d in 
the constitution, not the less did he declare that the Romish Church has the 
exclusive right-to teach, in virtue of a divine investiture superior to all human 
legislation. “The mission of teaching belongs to the Church, which is the guardian 
and interpreter of those master-truths which dominate all science, and ought to 
be the basis of all education worthy of the name. The Church holds this mission, 
which extends to all degrees of instruction, by divine investiture, by its own con- 
stitution, in short, from a source superior to all human legislation.” 


* Gueux.—Name adopted by the national party in the sixteenth century, who resisted Philip 
TI. and the Inquisition. 


+ Liberal Minister of State. ~ Liberal Burgomaster at Litge. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Letter from Rev. A. Tuomson, D.D., Constantinople. 


‘Tur Annual Examination of the American Missionary Home School for girls at 
Scutari, across the Bosphorus, which closed on the 12th inst., of Robert College, 
which closed on the 17th inst., and of various other similar institutions connected 
with the Greek, the Roman Catholic, or the Armenian Church, suggests a few 
words on the all-important subject of education in connection with Missions. It 
was the early boast of the Churches of the Reformation that they cultivated and 
courted the highest education of the age, and this characteristic most of them 
have maintained to this day. But the Churches had to learn that culture is equally 
necessary on the mission-field, if Christianity is to take root and become indigenous. 
We can understand zealous evangelists so full of the great question of personal 
salvation as to consider it a waste of time to give instruction in secular knowledge. 
But it is now plain that, give it who may, general education, in an ever progressive 
form, is required by all really evangelised communities, and even by those that 
are only becoming so. The Gospel unlocks all the faculties of the soul, and the 
development to which it gives rise is a normal and symmetrical one. This has 
been strikingly illustrated in India since the days of Dr. Duff, but it is also 
exhibited in the progress of missions in the Turkish Empire. For some years, 
until higher schools were established, the cause of truth suffered not a little by 
Protestant youth seeking, in the schools of other denominations, that instruction 
which they could not find in any of their own Church. But now that a different 
policy is pursued, Protestant schools, both male and female, are everywhere doing 
a noble work in the principal towns of Egypt, at Beyrout, Z erusalem, Damascus, 
Latakia, Antioch, all over Armenia, but especially at Aintab, at Smyrna, 
Salonica, and in this capital. Among these, the theological seminaries of the 
various missions, and the colleges at Beyrout, Constantinople, and Aintab hold 
the principal place ; but a most important work is also being done by Miss 
Whately’s schools at Cairo, the British Syrian schools at Beyrout, the German 
schools at Alexandria, Beyrout, and Smyrna, and those of the Church of Scot- 
land and Free Church at Alexandria, Beyrout, Smyrna, Salonica, and here. 
These are all efficient schools, all base their instruction on the Bibie as daily read, 
and their efforts are directed with more or less success to Moslems, Jews, Druses, 
and Christians of every denomination, as well as to the heathen Ansairieh around 
Latakia. We regard all these brethren as preparing the way of the Lord in 
this land, storing the minds of the people with Divine truth, educating the 
conscience, and training them to discern what is excellent. We know from 
experience what it is to deal with a people utterly ignorant of chronology, and 
incapable of perceiving when an objection was fairly met. We trust those times 
are rapidly passing away. 

It must not be overlooked that, in almost all these schools, the English language 
is taught, and that thus the pupils, and especially pastors and medical men, have 
thrown open to them the rich literature of Britain and America. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the circulation of weekly and 
monthly journals, containing articles of a high class on moral and political 
questions, but chiefly on religious topics and general knowledge. In this depart- 
ment, the Religious Tract Society of London, as well as that of America, has long 
rende od most important service. The A vedaper, published weekly in Armenian, 
Armeno-Turkish, and Greco-Turkish, has a total circulation of 1420 copies ; 
while the monthly issue, which is an illustrated religious child’s paper, has a 
circulation of 1500 copies. The Bulgarian Zornitza (Morning Star), which, before 
the war, had a weekly circulation of 3300 copies, has still one of 1550 copies, 
notwithstanding the pressure of general distress and defective postal arrange- 
ments ; while the monthly child’s paper reaches a circulation of 750 copies, and 
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all this in spite of not a few vigorous rivals. Among the Greeks, we have the 
Star of the Hast, the Childs Paper, and the Athenais, all from Athens, but the 
circulation of which is unknown to me. Along with these there are also various 
tracts and books in circulation and in preparation. It thus appears that there 
are journals of religious and general knowledge connected with each of the 
Missions, excepting those to the Spanish Jews and the Turkish-speaking Moslems ; 
for the Arabic-speaking Moslems of Egypt and Syria use the same letters, and 
hence can read the same journals as their Christian brethren. Of those published 
at Beyrout, I do not know the circulation. It may be admitted that the time 
is not yet come for such a journal for Turkish Moslems; but we are convinced 
that such a paper would be most valuable amongst the numerous and widely- 
spread communities of Spanish Jews. A monthly paper of this sort was in fact 
published by the former Jewish Mission of the American Board for one year, and 
did good service. Since then, the Jews have advanced greatly in education and 
in accessibility to the truth, and we earnestly desire that such a means of instrue- 
tion and evangelisation were again vigorously employed. It certainly would not 
pay commercially ; but it might, with God’s blessing, do an invaluable work in 
illustrating the Gospel in the Old Testament, and displace, by the interesting facts 
of science and general knowledge, the silly puerilities of the Talmud. 

The issues of Scriptures by the British and Foreign Bible Society, down to 30th 
June of this year, amount to 21,886 copies, of which 12,608 were circulated by its 
own agency, 8000 were sold to the American, and 1278 to the Scottish National 
Bible Society. This shows a considerable increase over last year, and inspires the 
hope that better days are coming to this afflicted land. Of these, the highest 
figures are the Greek and the Russ Scriptures ; but the Bulgarians, too, are seek- 
ing the Word of Life, and the Jews, though still wedded to the Hebrew text, which 
is to almost all of them a sealed book, are beginning to purchase more freely the 
Spanish translation. The sale of single Gospels in Turkish, Greek, Albanian, and 
other languages is also found to bea most valuable means of usefulness. 

Two diets of Divine worship in Greek are held every Lord’s Day, in Pera and 
Stamboul respectively, with encouraging success, and there are also services in Bul- 
garian and Turkish ; but Moslems rarely attend, for it is useless to deny that there 
is here no liberty of conscience for the inquiring Moslem. He may, indeed, pur- 
chase and read the Word of God ; but if he venture to visit a Christian teacher for 
instruction, there is but one alternative at present, he must either desist or quit 
the country. I was assured, a few days ago, of two cases of inquiry by Moslems, 
in the first of which a widow was carried off by force, and imprisoned in a 
distant harem of the city ; while, in the other, a young man was threatened with 
violence, and intimidated into submission. No redress could be got, though sought 
in the highest quarters. 

In Greece, the circulation of the Bible in the modern language is gaining ground, 
notwithstanding that the Government, at the request of the Holy Synod, has ex- 
cluded it from the National Schools, and characterised it as a vile patois. Yet 
that translation was the work of a most learned theologian of the Greek Church, 
Professor Vamvas, and the “ patois” is that spoken at Court, in the Parliament 
of Greece, in the Courts of Justice ; in the prelections of the universities it is used, 
in literature of every kind, and in daily life! But we understand the Greek 
Government and Synod. Where there is so much to be reformed, the light of 
truth is inconvenient ; and the Church, with all its idolatry and other corruptions, 
must be kept up as the bond of unity among the Grecks of the East. How much 
wiser and better would it be to introduce gradual reforms, and so rally around 
them all the best men in the nation, than to build their unity on an institution 
which, however venerable, is corrupt to the core, and must be reformed and broken 
up when the light prevails! The only result of such a policy is infidelity, the 
spread of which in Greece is a plain but painful fact. 

It may surprise some to find that many of the Albanians in Epirus and north- 
wards have shown so decided repugnance to be incorporated with Greece, especially 
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as it is well known that from a fifth to perhaps nearly a fourth of the inhabitants 
of Greece are said to be Albanians, whose fathers played so noble a part, both by 
sea and land, in the war of Greek independence. We believe the following facts 
have something to do with that antipathy. No people have a more ardent national 
spirit, or cling more tenaciously to their language and ancient customs, than the 
Albanians. Now the Greeks, to their honour be it said, among the first things 
they did as a nation, set up a system of National Schools, with primary, secondary, 
and higher education, all over the country ; but in these schools nothing was taught 
but Greek, and hence the Albanians, who did not understand that language, were 
put toa serious disadvantage. Greek statesmen said Albanian was no I: anguage— 
it had no literature, not even an alphabet—it was a mere patois, and would die 
out in a gener: ation, and the children of the Albanian soldiers and sailors would 
all be good Greeks ; and so neither the Government nor private individuals did 
anything for the Albanian population. But now, at the distance of over half-a- 
century, things remain very much as they were when Greece first was declared 
independent. Most of the Albanians are rude and ignorant, and far behind the 
rest of the population ; while in the island of AXgina and many other places—nay, 
only a few miles from Athens itself—there are many families that can’t speak a 
word of Greek. The experiment has failed. It is the same problem that meets 
us in the Highlands of Scotland, in Wales, and in Ireland. We do not greatly 
blame Greece, for she probably believed that she could Hellenise these sturdy 
Arnauts ; but it is high time now to retrace her steps, and complete her admirable 
school-system, by teaching both Albanian and Greek where the population is 
Albanian, Thanks to the London Tract Society, there are now school-books in 
both dialects of the language, while the Bible Society has provided them with the 
Testament and Psalms, Greece would thus greatly remove the fear of national 
annihilation, with which so many regard union with her as synonymous, while 
she would pay a graceful tribute of gratitude to her Albanian people, and raise 
them from that barbarism in which so many of them still remain, and, still more, 
from their deep religious ignorance. 

Janina, to which so many eyes are now directed with great anxiety, is one of 
the most flourishing cities of European Turkey, and there can be no doubt 
that it is essentially a Greek city, and owes to that its enlightenment and progress, 
It has an admirable gymnasium, supported largely by funds left by five brothers, 
natives of the district, who became Russian merchants, and who also founded a 
hospital and a refuge for oldmen and women, Formerly, the only subjects taught 
in that gymnasium, just as in those of Greece, were the Greek classics, and the 
general result was to make the pagan civilisation of Greece appear to greater 
advantage than Christianity itself. But on a recent visit we found astronomy, 
geology, natural history, physics, &c., efficiently taught, and with decided benefit. 
We found the metropolitan exceedingly kind and agreeable ; not indeed prepared 
to sanction the sale of the modern Greek Bible, but expressing admiration and 
sympathy for the objects of the Bible Society. With most commendable zeal 
and self-denial he had, mostly from his own resources, established a school for the 
preparatory training of the clergy of his diocese, in the Isle of the Lake, famous 
as the scene of the murder of the notorious Ali Pasha. May it prove another 
Iona to those neglected regions. Janina, since it was burned down ten years 
ago, has been rebuilt in European style, and is immensely improved. But, to all 
this, the Albanian population in the north presents a most painful contrast. More 
than half are estimated to be Moslems, but neither Moslems nor Christians 
receive any instruction in their own language, while the smattering they get in 
‘ Turkish or Greek is extremely superficial. If ever that people is to be evan- 
gelised it must be through their own language. And they are beginning to per- 
ceive that now. Here is a new unbroken field for a mission among a people left 
in such ignorance that a whole village would sometimes renounce Christianity in 
an hour, and embrace Islam, merely to escape the capitation-tax and open a field 
for their warlike propensities. Yet that people has many noble qualities : they are 
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faithful, brave, dignified, with a high sense of honour and of personal independence. 
A noble race to be won for Christ : and in due time His they shall be. Who will 
undertake this work? What man? What church? Time is hurrying by. 

Let me close this letter with some notice of an incident which is but too 
characteristic of this country, and which is recalled to my memory by a second 
visit this moment from the sufferer. A respectable Greek widow called here, 
about a fortnight ago, with the following story:—Her husband had been in 
delicate health for about two years, and unable to look after his affairs, while 
their only child, a girl of about twelve years of age, attended the Jewish Mission 
School of the Scotch Church at Hasskioy, also for about two years. During this 
time a Moslem servant, whom the family trusted, appears to have won the confi- 
dence of the daughter, though no danger was apprehended at the time. That 
servant was used, however, as the tool of higher people. The girl was missed one 
day ; and on strict inquiry it was found that she had been conducted by the 
servant to a landing-place on the Golden Horn, and thence conveyed to the harem 
of a Moslem of distinction. Every effort was made by the afilicted parents for 
the recovery of their child, but in vain ; it is said that the influence of the Russian 
Ambassador was even used, but all was of no avail—the devourer would not 
disgorge his prey. In consequence, the poor father died of grief. All this 
happened only a little more than two months ago, and the facts are undeniable, 
though to bring home proof of guilt to the proper parties would be perhaps 
impossible. In her distress the poor widow grasped at a straw, and sought relief 
from those who could offer her only sympathy. Such wrongs are of frequent 
occurrence, and they enter into the tenderest sensibilities of the human heart. 
A beloved child is torn away from the family, from the Church of God, from the 
nation and all its associations, to become the slave of the lusts of a sensual and 
cruel alien, and oppressor and an unbeliever. Can we wonder that the Christians 
feel the Moslem’s very presence a burden ? A. T. 


PERSIA. 
ORGANISATION OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue following letter is written by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Shedd, and appears in the 
New York Evangelist. The facts which it announces regarding the infant Protest- 
ant Church of Persia will interest many of our readers :— 

“Tn our Church at home, it takes a vast amount of discussion and effort to change 
a single article in the Form of Government; but here in Persia we have a much 
bigger job on hand—no less than revising, or enacting, a whole Book of Faith and 
Discipline. 

“Over thirty years ago, God was pleased to pour out His Spirit upon the mission- 
ary work in Oroomiah. Many souls were converted. These converts, being unable 
to find, in the old Nestorian Church, such spiritual instruction and worship as 
accorded with their knowledge of God’s Word, or as helped their piety, came to 
the missionaries and desired of them Church ordinances and discipline. In answer 
to this request, the. converts were invited to join with the mission church in the 
Lord’s Supper. The candidates were examined, and the necessary discipline 
exercised by the missionaries. The number of communicants became too large 
and too widely scattered for a single gathering, and after a time the ordinances 
were administered in the villages, and ordained pastors were placed over the 
congregations, and assumed their guidance. 

“In 1862, a conference of the pastors and delegates from these congrega- 
tions, with the missionariés, adopted Articles of Faith, and Rules of Order and 
Discipline. A few years later, these rules were considerably enlarged. But 
the bond of union has been felt for some time past to be too weak. A more 
_ compact and complete system of government was needed for the vigorous training 
of our churches. Last Fall, a committee of two members of the mission, and nine 
representative men of the Reformed Church, were appointed to prepare a more 
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perfect Confession of Faith. After no small labour, the new book was fairly 
begun, which, when finished, will consist of five parts—ls¢, Articles of Faith ; 
2nd, Government of the Church; 3rd, Discipline ; 4th, Directory of Worship ; 
5th, General Rules of Law and Morals. The parts 1 and 2 were sufficiently 
advanced to present to the General Knooshya, or Synod, that met last November. 
This body, consisting of all the ordained ministers, and one delegate from each 
local church, sent down the new plan to the Presbyteries, or local Knooshyas. 
Three of these are in Persia, and one in Koordistan. The three Knooshyas in 
Persia met in three successive weeks in May, mostly at the same time that the 
General Assembly was in session at Saratoga. These meetings were largely taken 
up with the reading, discussion, and final ‘adoption of the Articles of Faith and 
Form of Government presented. Thus the new plan is virtually adopted, only 
awaiting the authoritative announcement at the Fall meeting of the General 
Knooshy aor Synod. The Reformed Nestorian Church—or the Evangelical Church, 
as it calls itself—that adopts this plan, consists of about 1300 communicants, 
The number of local churches fully organised is twenty, with an average of over 
fifty members each. The rest of the communicants are found in nearly fifty 
congregations not yet organised into churches. The ordained ministry consists of 
twenty-five presbyters and as many deacons. 

“ You may ask if the revised Form of Government is Presbyterian, or in what 
respects it differs.from our Confession of Faith. There were two ways open to 
the committee on revision—one, to adopt the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
pure and simple ; the other, to take our Confession as a basis, and to change and 
adapt it to the traditions and special wants and circumstances of the infant Church 
in Persia. If our work were among the Moslem Persians only, and our native 
brethren had not a Christian history behind them, the first plan would be practic- 
able and preferable ; but among our Nestorians it is not practicable. Many of 
the presbyters and deacons were ordained in the old Church. Their historical 
traditions and the prevailing practice forbid the adoption of all the details of our 
Presbyterian system. They admit the parity of the presbyter-bishop, thus laying 
aside the episcopacy ; but the distinction of ruling presbyter belonging to the laity, 
and teaching presbyter as belonging to the ministry, as conceived by Calvin, they 
do not accept. Hence the lay eldership is a rotary office, without ordination ; 
and the deacon has not only the care of the poor, but the office of preacher, and 
is next below the presbyter-bishop in rank and dignity. The deacon is a preacher, 
responsible to the local Knooshya or Presbytery in which he holds membership. 
He is a member of the session where he labours, and is to assist the presbyter in 
the administration of the ordinances, and the spiritual and pastoral work of the 
parish. The General Knooshya or Synod consists of the presbyters only, and a 
ruling elder or deacon from each session, as the representative of the people ; 
while the local Knooshya or Presbytery consists of the presbyters and deacons, 
and one elder from each church Session. The missionaries are members of these 
bodies in all respects except voting. The Confession of Faith is an abridgment 
very largely of our Presbyterian Standards, and in harmony with them. The 
Church Government is Presbyterian, with the above exception of the place of 
deacons. 

“Some other features of our plan arise from the condition of a Church in an 
unevangelised country, and under a Government that, being Mohammedan, can- 
not decide many civil or social matters in a Christian community. Such things 
as marriages, divorce, inheritance, and civil troubles between brethren, cannot be 
decided in a Christian way before a Persian Moslem court at present, and are 
necessarily a part of Church control. In the old Churches, the bishops are the 
authority in such matters. In our evangelical Church, a judicial board of three 
members is appointed by the Synod as its representatives in these civil affairs.” 





